For  price-marking  ready-to-wear  merchandise... 

HERE'S  NEW  SPEED, 

NEW  ECONOMY  AND  CONTROL 


with  the  new 


MONARCH  JUNIOR  "60 
PRICE-MARKING  MACHINE 


.  ..  - 

YOUR  FIRM  NAME 

B52  7789 

B52  7789 

5543  13-E 

U  5543  13-E 

DRESS  25 

h  DRESS  25 

SIZE  36 

U  SIZE  36 

$9.98 

.  .. 

$9.98  ; 

1 

J _ - 

Size  S-2810-6 

5,000- $3.81  per  M 
10,000-  3.27  per  M 
25,000-  2.72  per  M 

In  larger  quanliliet  prices  or*  lower 
fatilit  Coast  prices  slightly  higher 


Your  request  for  Information 
puts  you  under  no  obligation. 
Send  the  coupon  — it  may  lead 
to  a  saving  of  many  dollars  for 
years  to  come. 

For  illustrated  folders  and  free 
sample  price-marking  tickets, 
tags  and  labels 


FIIL 

OUT, 

CUP 

AMD 

MAIL 


Price-Marking  Machine 

*  Price-marks  stock  control  tags  from  one  setting 
of  type 

*  Price-marks  neatly,  legibly,  speedily 

*  Price-marks  from  one  to  six-line  tickets 

*  Sturdily  constructed  yet  easily  portable 

*  Saves  clerical  and  selling  time 

*  Easy  to  operate 

*  Positive  controls  for  quick  change-overs  from 
one  style  tag  to  another 

*  Protects  profit,  tightens  controls 

*  Price-marks  String  Tags,  Pin  Tickets,  Gummed 
Labels,  Senso  Labels,  Kimflex  Tickets,  Button 
Tags,  Jewelry  Tags  and  other  assorted  styles. 


Monarch 


MARKING  SYSTEM  COMPANY 

216  South  Torrence  Street,  Dayton  3,  Ohio 

We  are  interested  in  accurate,  speedy,  economical 
price-marking.  Please  send  sample  Monarch  tickets,  tags 
and  labels;  also  folder  about  Monarch  Junior  ‘‘60" 
price-marking  machine.  We  understand  there  is  no  ob¬ 
ligation. 
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BIGELOW 

Rugs  -  Carpets 


Bigelow  looks  back  25  years . . 
and  ahead  to  the  future! 


To  Bigelow,  a  quarter  of  a  century  is  a  short  time 
compared  to  the  127-year  history  of  the  company. 
Yet  in  the  past  25  years  Bigelow  and  Bigelow 
retailers  are  proud  of  their  important  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  great  progress  of  the  home  furnish¬ 
ings  industry. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  outstanding  advances 
Bigelow  has  brought  to  the  carpet  industry  in  the 
last  25  years  . . . 

L()K\VEAVE*.Bigeiow’s  exclusive  process 
that  locks  and  seals  every  tuft  in  place.  This 
Bigelow  innovation  means  carpets  can  be  cut 
without  frayingor  ravelling.  A  wonderful  plus 
for  consumers  and  retailers! 

CDSHIONLOK*..  Bigelow’s  patented 
Cushionlok  construction  that  combines  fa¬ 
mous  Gropoint  carpeting  with  a  built-in  rub¬ 


ber  sponge  back.  That’s  why  Cushionlok  can 
be  laid  directly  on  concrete  or  any  type  floor 
. . .  cut  in  any  shape,  matched  and  pieced. 

PERMASETTING  .  .  .  Bigelow’s  labora¬ 
tories  perfected  the  Permasetting  method 
that  sets  the  twist  of  carpet  yarn  for  the  life¬ 
time  of  a  carpet.  Bigelow’s  Permaset*  yarns 
won’t  untwine  when  dry-cleaned  or  even 
when  soaked  in  water. 

CARPET  RAYON..  .  For  over  16  years, 

Bigelow  has  been  working,  developing,  im¬ 
proving  new  fibers  to  lower  the  cost  of  high 
style.  Today  Bigelow’s  Blends  offer  the  con¬ 
sumer  better  value  at  lower  cost. 

These  and  many  other  outstanding  advances  are 
the  result  of  Bigelow’s  constant  effort  to  serve 
the  needs  of  retailers  and  consumers! 

♦Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Ofl. 


BIGELOW  Rugs  and  Carpets 

Beauty  you  can  see . . .  quality  you  can  trust . . .  since  1825 
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See  You  ★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 
★  ★  ★  at  the  Polls! 

WE  are  in  the  last  weeks  of  what 

mot/  Ka/I  tAritft  iii/lir'irtiic 


may  be  described,  with  judicious 
restraint,  as  the  most  educational 
Presidential  campaign  in  our  history. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  reach 
its  climax  in  a  record-breaking  vote. 
Retailers  helped  to  make  that  vote 
possible  in  the  quieter  months  just 
past,  when  they  promoted  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  registration  and,  in  many 
cases,  set  up  registration  headquarters 
in  their  own  stores.  They  have  done 
a  good  job  on  themselves  and  their 
employees,  too.  For  example,  the  J.  C. 
Penney  Company  is  able  to  report  that 
the  employees  in  several  stores  of  the 
chain  are  100  per  cent  registered. 

The  next  step  is  to  get  the  registered 
voters  to  the  polls.  It  ought  to  be  no 
problem,  considering  the  intensity 
with  which  the  average  American  has 
involved  himself  in  this  election.  But 
to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  there 
is  the  very  important  matter  of  mak¬ 
ing  plenty  of  time  available  for  em¬ 
ployees  to  get  to  the  polls.  Some  stores 
are  providing  transportation  as  well  as 
extra  time  off  during  the  day.  Others 
are  opening  late— a  measure  whidi  en¬ 
courages  customers,  too,  to  vote  before 
they  get  involved  in  Election  Day 
shopping.  And  the  news  we’ve  been 
expecting  has  finally  turned  up:  one 
pioneer,  the  Brown-Dunkin  Company 
of  Tulsa  will  climax  a  spectacular 
Get-Out-the-Vote  job  by  closing  all 
day  on  Election  Day.  That  may  be 
devotion  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty,  but  it  reflects  John  H.  Dunkin’s 
conviction  that  the  Get-Out-the-Vote 
campaign  can’t  be  considered  com¬ 
plete  until  the  moment  when  the  poll¬ 
ing  places  close  down. 

Raymond  H.  Fogler,  who  has  or¬ 
ganized  and  directed  the  retail  cam¬ 
paign,  says:  “As  we  all  know,  getting 
a  customer  interested  in  an  item  of 
merchandise  is  one  thing.  Getting  the 
money  in  the  cash  register  is  another. 
Every  indication  shows  that  people 
are  interested  in  this  year’s  election. 
Making  sure  they  vote  is  another 
thing.’’ 

Let’s  make  sure!  CLOSE  THE 
SALE! 


Perspective  . 

By  J.  Gordon  Dakins 


What  Will  Fedway  Prove? 


People,  Promotions  and  Profits:  Fall  Conference  of 
Smaller  Stores  . 


Counter-Move 


“Portland’s  Own  Store’’ 


Bottleneck  Breaker  . 


By  Louis  L.  Marcus 


Weather  and  Retail  Planning 
By  BaiTy  Schilit 


Voice  of  the  I.aw 


By  William  Hurd  Hillyer 


NRDGA  Convention:  42nd  Edition 


Why  Do  They  Snub  Retailing? 
By  E,  A.  Brand 


Service  Facts  About  ftibrics 


The  Corset  Department:  A  Stores  Report  to  Management  S’ 


The  Month  in.  Retailing 


HELEN  K.  MULHERN,  EdHor 
BEATRICE  JUDELLE,  Rms^arch  Editor 
JOSEPH  SCHEINES,  Assistant  EdHor 
JOAN  ARIAS,  EdHorial  Assistant 
H.  O.  BELL,  Adverfising  Managor 
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]  Engineering  plus  imagination  increases 
the  earning  power  of  space! 

j: 

Careful  study  of  flow  requirements  by  engineers  with  both  imagination  and  an 

4S  appreciation  of  the  value  of  space  usually  point  the  way  to  greater  efficiency. 

_  Frequently  the  combination  of  imagination  and  mechanization  will  bring  reserve 

stocks  from  a  seemingly  remote  location  to  the  sales  area  so  smoothly  and  continuous¬ 
ly  that  peak  sales  are  handled  in  small  space  with  ease.  Abbott  Merkt  engineers 
recently  helped  one  large  store  make  3,500  sq.  ft.  of  storage  space  available  for  new 
merchandise  without  cutting  the  size  of  the  original  stock  which  occupied  the  space. 

For  27  years  Abbott  Merkt  surveys,  reports  and  engineering  designs  of  buildings 
have  helped  many  of  America's  great  stores  improve  their  warehousing  techniques. 

,  May  we  discuss  the  possibility  of  making  such  a  study  for  you? 


V.  ABBOTT,  MERKT  AND  COMPANY 

10  east  40th  st..  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

^gners  of  department  store  structures  •  industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reporH 


'  ■  /  ■ 


Bins  for  smaller  items,  sized  properly,  save  space.  Fill  bins  on  one  side  with  packing  bench  on  the  other. 
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Our  vote’s  a  priceless  heritage — it  means  we  have  a 
t  choice  in  how  we  will  be  governed,  Sam;  your  vote's 
your  loudest  voice!  So  don’t  be  silent  any  more — speak 
up  and  have  your  say.  For  every  single  vote  will  count 
this  next  election  day! 


October,  I 
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NOW  ENJOY  THE  ADVANTAGES 
OF  SAKSPLAN'S  UNIQUE 
MERCHANDISING  PROGRAM 
IN  WOMEN'S  BUDGET 
FASHION  SHOES 

for  the  first  6  months  of 
1952,  identical  stores 
operating  in  1951  showed 
17.4%  increase  in  units 
if  you  re  interested  in 
more  transactions 
more  young  traffic 
more  fashion  strength 
at  budget  prices 


charmettes 

modcrnettes 


VISIT  US  AT  CHICAGO 

National  Shoe  Fair 

PENTHOUSE 

Ambassador  East 


Norn.  . 4(/«ii(aa 

Nov.  . ^...BiUmoro 

Sov.l$^19 . AfSawy 

Nov.  t—  i . .Jefforovn 

Nov.  JS^iS Advtpkuv 

Nov.  SO’-^Doe.  i....Vvnd«rhiU 
Nov.  $  thru  SO — fit  A  Stvoot 


saksplan 
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SELLING 
WILL  SHAPE 
THE  FUTURE 


PERSPECTIVE 


By  J.  GORDON  DAKINS 

General  Manager,  NROGA 


Business  will  be  good  during  the  balance 
of  ’52  and  the  first  half  of  ’53.  That’s  the 
almost  unanimous  opinion  of  businessmen,  busi¬ 
ness  commentators  and  economists  today.  It’s 
based  mainly  on  the  belief  that  arms  spending, 
now  running  at  the  rate  of  $50  billion  a  year, 
won’t  begin  to  taper  off  until  late  in  ’53,  if  then. 

But  what’s  going  to  happen  when,  eventually, 
defense  spending  is  cut  back?  That’s  the  $64  ques¬ 
tion.  Then  it  will  be  selling,  not  production, 
which  will  shape  the  future.  All  the  productive 
capacity  developed  in  the  past  few  years  won’t  sus¬ 
tain  a  normal  economy  in  the  future  unless  the 
market  is  able  to  sop  up  the  goods. 

Distribution  is  confronted  with  a  problem  big¬ 
ger  than  it  has  ever  faced  before.  The  question  is 
whether  our  distributive  system  will  be  good 
enough  to  handle  such  an  assignment. 

Recent  developments  indicate  a  growing  reali¬ 
zation  among  businessmen  of  the  importance  to 
our  future  prosperity  of  a  dynamic  system  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  Just  last  month  Commerce  Secretary 
Charles  Sawyer  emphasized  his  conviction  that 
distribution  should  be  given  greater  recognition 
by  government  when  he  announced  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  will  shortly  set  up  a  new 
office  devoted  entirely  to  the  problems  of  dis¬ 
tribution. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks,  too,  a  major  manu¬ 
facturing  association  organized  a  distribution 
committee  of  its  own.  Among  the  subjects  this 
committee  has  listed  as  worthy  of  study  and  ac¬ 
tion  are:  the  necessity  of  awakening  top  manage¬ 
ment  to  the  need  for  improved  distribution  meth¬ 
ods;  the  need  for  improved  selling  techniques; 
better  training  of  salespeople;  how  to  interest 
young  people  in  a  selling  career,  and  the  develoj>- 
ment  of  a  campaign  to  stimulate  secondary 
schools  and  colleges  to  conduct  courses  in  sales¬ 
manship. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  industry  hot  only  is 
counting  on  tough  selling  ahead  when  defense 
spending  levels  off,  but  is  preparing  for  it.  Jack 
Lacy,  president  of  Lacy’s  Sales  Institute,  reports 
that  he  has  already  run  1 2  sales  clinics  this  year 
with  an  average  attendance  of  1,000  salesmen  per 
clinic— an  attendance  record  50  per  cent  better 


than  at  any  time  in  the  past!  And  for  the  fin  , 
time  in  fifty  years,  the  American  Automobil 
.Association  pulled  all  its  salesmen  from  all  ove 
the  country  to  attend  a  sales  clinic  in  Atlantic  Cit ; 
this  summer. 

But  what  is  retailing— the  focal  point  in  oc . 
consumer  economy  and  the  most  important  se; 
ment  in  our  distribution  system— doing  to  prepar 
for  the  job  ahead? 

The  selling  job  done  by  the  average  salespersoi  ■ 
has  been  growing  worse.  A  report  issued  by  thi  \ 
Willmark  Service  System  shows  that  the  efficienc 
of  retail  salespeople— measured  in  terms  of  sugges 
tion  selling  and  trading  up— has  dropped  to  a  nei . 
low.  And  according  to  a  University  of  Illinoi 
study,  only  one  out  of  six  salesf>eople  in  Illinoi 
stores  made  any  attempt  at  follow  up  or  sugges 
tion  sales  last  year  as  compared  with  one  out  o 
three  before  the  war. 

According  to  Fortune  Magazine,  the  averag 
salesperson  is  not  only  doing  a  poor  selling  jol 
but  in  many  cases  is  actually  discouraging  cu 
tomers  from  buying.  The  sales  which  are  bein 
driven  out  of  stores  in  this  way  are  said  to  add  uj 
to  at  least  $3  billion  a  year. 

These  are  the  eight  cardinal  faults  of  retai 
salesmanship  today  which  Fortune  has  listed  as 
result  of  its  survey:  salespeople  play  a  negativ 
role;  they  do  not  up-trade  the  purchase;  they  di 
not  suggest  companion  sales;  they  overemphasin 
price;  they  do  not  play  up  to  the  customer’s  dt 
sires;  they  have  little  product  knowledge;  tk 
have  not  been  ‘sold’  by  the  manufacturer;  an( 
they  do  not  know  how  to  ‘close’. 

The  evidence  is  strong  that  salespeople  musth 
trained  to  do  a  far  better  job  of  selling.  Bette 
salesp)eople  are  not  merely  desirable;  they  aii 
absolutely  necessary.  What  happens  to  the  lere 
of  retail  salesmanship  in  the  next  few  years  wil| 
mean  the  difference  between  slump  and  prosper 
ty  for  the  whole  economy. 

Improved  selling  techniques  not  only  will  m 
crease  sales  but  will  cut  costs  by  increasing  pro 
ductivity.  Other  things  that  will  help  are  raw 
effective  displays,  improved  packaging  and  bette 
methods  of  presenting  the  merchandise  for  cui 
tomer  selection. 

October,  195 
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Long  known  as  the  “fashion  store  of  the 
South”,  Thalhim*  rs  prides  itst  If  <  spteially  on  its  famous 
French  Room.  Ri fleeting  to  perfection  its 
high-fashioii  accent  is  the  exquisite  merchandise 
bag  particularly  designed  for  use  in  this 
sjKcialty  department. 

Equitable  merchandise  bags  are  the  considered  choice 
of  more  and  more  of  Anurica’s  finest  stores. 

Outstandingly  popular  styles  are  tht 
square-lip  Bag  of  Tomorrow 
V  illustrated,  the  standard 

rounrl-lip  bag,  and 
Equitable’s  famous 
“Take  Hold”  bag 
with  built-in. 
doubh  -  lock 
handle. 
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You.  too,  r.an  prove 
the  p  1  u  s  -  V  a  1  u  e  of 
Equitable  parkagint. 
perfonnancf  .  Simply 
send  us  samples  of 
your  prest  nt  bags, 
noting  annual  r  e  - 
(luiremt  nts  of  e  ach 
si/e.  We'll  be  pleased 
to  rush  quotations 
based  on  our  own 
direct  -irom  -  the  -  mill 
price-s  and  design 
re  comme  ndations  if 
desired. 


PAPER  BAG  COXPAN’Y 


4S4I VU  MM  n,  lOM  HUM  CITY  1 
PaiMT  Mills  i  SoatiMni  Ba|  naat:  Oranis,  Tnas 
WMIROlSU  IN  NIINCIPM.  CITICS 

stores 
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"Sine*  1940  w«  hav0  more  than  doubled  our  ability  to  produce.  We  how 
what  can  amount  to  practically  unlimited  production  so  far  as  facilities  or 
concerned,  and  an  opportunity  for  everyone  to  work  if  we  can  sell  the  product! 
of  this  gigantic  economic  machine. 

“The  possibility  of  a  period  of  over-production  seems  to  be  regarded  witli 
fear  in  some  quarters.  But  when  there  are  great  changes  there  are  new 
products  and  new  markets.  A  new  style  of  living,  in  which  there  is  more  eatt 
and  freedom,  is  developing  in  America.  It  involves  changes  in  dress  and  hom« 
furnishings,  and  a  much  greater  demand  for  sporting  goods,  toys  and  informal 
wearing  apparel.  This  is  not  the  old  idea  of  obsolescence.  It  is  the  discarding 
of  the  old  for  a  more  useful  new. 

“Again,  the  extent  of  migration  to  the  Southwest,  Southeast,  Northwest 
and  West  is  revealed  in  rather  startling  census  figures.  Federated  believes  this 
opens  up  a  whole  new  market  for  our  operations.  With  Fedway  Stores  vyt 
hope  to  develop  methods  for  the  successful  operation  of  a  modified  type  of 
store  that  combines  with  chain  operation  the  techniques  that  have  been  sc 
successful  in  our  larger  department  stores." 

- ^  FRED  LAZARUS,  JR. 

President,  Federated  Department  Stores,  Inc 


Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  population  90,000;  typical  center  of  a  new  kind 
of  American  living,  to  which  Fedway  will  bring  a  new  kind  of  retailing. 
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WHAT  WILL 
EDWiY  PROVE? 


MORRIS  GINSBURG 
President  of  Fedway  Stores 
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^HIS  month  sees  the  launching, 
after  nearly  three  years  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  of  an  enterprise  that  will  certain¬ 
ly  have  a  profound  effect  on  the  future 
development  of  department  store  re¬ 
tailing.  In  Wichita  Falls  and  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas,  the  first  two  Fedway 
stores  are  open  for  business.  They 
are  the  forerunners  of  a  group  of 
seven  stores  in  the  Southwest.  In  these 
seven  stores,  involving  an  initial  out¬ 
lay  of  $20  million,  Fred  Lazarus  will 
test  the  practicality  of  his  design  for 
the  department  store  of  the  future. 

Not  being  a  gambler,  he  has  made 
his  experiment  as  risk-proof  as  pos¬ 
sible.  In  January,  1950,  he  announced 
j  that  Morris  Ginsburg  had  joined  Fed- 
|trated  as  a  vice-president.  A  well- 
ilmown  chain  man,  Ginsburg  was  a  for- 
imer  vice-president  of  Montgomery 
I  Ward.  In  his  17-year  association  with 
I  Ward’s  he  had  been  responsible  for  the 
^velopment  of  the  chain’s  soft  line 
Inisiness.  The  nature  of  Ginsburg’s 
work  at  Federated  was  not  made  public 
Mntil  the  fall  of  1951.  At  that  time,  the 
pFedway  program  was  announced,  and 
^insburg’s  formal  ap]X)intment  as 
president  of  the  new  enterprise.  In  the 

^STORES 


intervening  year  and  a  half,  this  is 
what  had  hapf>ened:  Population 
trends  all  over  the  country  were 
studied;  so  was  the  rapidly  proceeding 
decentralization  of  industrial  plants 
and  defense  installations.  The  South¬ 
west  emerged  as  an  area  where  popu¬ 
lation  growth  was  so  far  ahead  of  the 
national  15  per  cent  average  for  the 
past  decade  that  it  seemed  to  rival  the 
Gold  Rush.  As  various  communities 
were  pinpointed  on  this  basis,  their  in¬ 
come,  industrial  potentials  and  retail 
facilities  were  checked. 

Finally,  Ginsburg  had  a  list  of  towns 
with  an  average  population  increase  of 
80  f)er  cent  where  there  were  stores  of 
the  big  chains  and  independent  sf>ecial- 
ty  shops,  but  no  complete  department 
stores;  and  where  the  existing  stores 
were  obviously  inadequate  for  the 
needs  of  the  area.  (Lichtenstein’s,  in 
Corpus  Christi,  which  presents  high- 
class  competition  in  all  other  respects, 
does  not  carry  furniture  and  appli¬ 
ances.)  Before  the  first  public  an¬ 
nouncement  about  Fedway  was  made, 
sites  had  been  acquired  in  two  of  these 
communities:  Amarillo  and  Wichita 
Falls,  Texas;  and  shordy  after  that 


Albuquerque,  N.  M.  and  Corpus 
Christi,  Longview  and  Midland,  Texas 
were  added  to  the  list.  (The  seventh 
store  came  along  later,  when  Fedway 
bought  a  Westwood,  Los  Angeles,  site 
from  Bullock’s.  Location  of  an  eighth 
store  is  yet  to  be  announced.) 

The  People.  While  thus  choosing  his 
markets  and  his  competition,  Ginsburg 
was  setting  up  an  organization  on 
paper.  It  involved  the  creation  of  a 
highly  talented  management  team  to 
ojjerate,  from  New  York  headquarters, 
a  chain  of  unique  department  stores  in 
which,  as  far  as  pre-planning  could  do 
it,  all  the  known  shortcomings  of  de¬ 
partment  store  op>eration  would  be 
eliminated.  Frank  J.  Meley  became 
Fedway’s  vice-president  and  treasurer, 
bringing  25  years  of  retailing  experi¬ 
ence  that  included  Interstate  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores,  Milliron’s  and  the  H.  C. 
Capwell  Co.  ,J.  Lawrence  Sherk  came 
in  as  vice-president  in  charge  of  stores, 
leaving  the  vice-presidency  and  gen¬ 
eral  managership  of  the  White  House- 
Raphael  Weill. 

Abraham  L.  Rosenberg,  Fedway’s 
vice-president  in  charge  of  soft  lines, 
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has  a  Macy-Bamberger  background  for 
big  buying  operations;  mass-market  ex- 
{jerience  at  Alexander’s,  New  York, 
and  a  period  at  Hartley’s,  Miami,  to 
provide  knowledge  of  the  leisure-mind¬ 
ed,  a  tyjie  of  consumer  which  Fedway 
intends  to  develop  intensively  in  the 
Southwest.  Lee  D.  Jalkut  is  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  home  goods.  Behind 
him  lie  years  with  Macy’s,  Gimbel’s 
and  Montgomery  Ward,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  the  vice-presidency  of  the  Dear¬ 
born  Company,  furniture  manufactur¬ 
ers.  Lois  Munn  switched  from  Feder¬ 
ated,  where  she  was  advisor  on  mer¬ 
chandise  presentation,  to  become  Fed- 
way’s  director  of  sales  promotion.  She 
had  come  to  Federated  from  Mc- 
Creery’s,  where  she  was  vice-president 
and  director  of  sales  promotion. 

Th«  Goal.  If  this  experiment  works 
out  as  Fred  Lazarus  and  Morris  Gins- 
burg  hope,  the  Fedway  group  will 
grow  rather  quickly  into  a  string  of 
stores  stretching  from  coast  to  coast, 
although  Lazarus  has  declined  to  guess 
how  many  units  it  will  eventually 
include.  And  each  of  these  Fedway 
stores,  if  all  goes  as  planned,  will: 
Operate  at  an  expense  rate  compar¬ 
able  with  that  of  the  big  staple 
goods  chains;  and  ' 
achieve  a  profit  ratio  to  sales  as 
much  as  one-third  higher  than  the 
average  independent  department 
store  of  today,  yet 
offer  its  community  the  fashion 
leadership  and  all  the  customer 
services  of  the  most  progressive 
department  store. 

In  other  words,  the  Fedway  unit, 
as  Lazarus  visualizes  it,  will  be  that 
retail  dream-come-true:  a  moderate- 
volume  department  store  which  has 
licked  today’s  problems  of  competition 
and  expense.  Fedway  proposes  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  result  by  combining  the 
most  desirable  features  of  chain,  sp>e- 
cialty  and  department  store  operation. 

Th«  Plan.  From  chain  store  practice 
the  Fedway  group  borrows  centralized 
buying  and  merchandising;  central¬ 
ized  administration  and  accounting; 
centralized  purchasing  of  all  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies;  centralized  super¬ 
vision  of  advertising,  promotion  and 
display.  Fedway  has  already  utilized 
the  research  facilities  of  the  p>arent 
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These  drawings  are  of  the 
Wichita  Falls  layout.  Depart¬ 
ments  are  carefully  located  for 
related  shopping.  Note  the 
placement  of  the  children's  de¬ 
partment  near  a  main  floor  en¬ 
trance.  Reserve  stock  for  each 
department  is  only  a  few  steps 
off  the  selling  floor. 
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Federated  organization,  representing 
the  pooled  experience  of  nine  inde¬ 
pendently  managed  department  stores 
and  their  16  branches.  Now  Fedway 
will  become,  in  its  turn,  a  contributor 
to  the  research  p>ool;  and  Fedway  ex¬ 
perience  is  likely  to  have  a  profound 
effect  on  the  future  development  of 
Federated  branches. 

Like  chain  stores  and  an  increasing 
number  of  department  stores,  the  Fed¬ 
way  store  will  utilize  all  the  devices 
that  simplify  and  speed  up  the  sales 
transaction  on  merchandise  which 
does  not  require  personalized  selling. 
But  for  other  typ>es  of  merchandise,  it 
will  attempt  to  provide  informed,  pro¬ 
fessional- .salesmanship  matching  the 
best  offered  by  specialty  stores.  The 
Fedway  store  will  be  a  traditional  de¬ 
partment  store  in  merchandise  range 
and  stock  assortments,  and  in  custom¬ 
er  services:  full  credit  facilities;  down¬ 
town  location  (but  with  big  parking 
areas);  delivery  service;  returns  and 
exchanges,  and  the  usual  range  of  de¬ 
partment  store  conveniences,  includ¬ 
ing  alterations,  check  cashing,  gift 
wrapping  and  gift  certificates. 

To  complete  the  picture  of  the 
thoroughly  planned  store.  Fedway  has 
a  planned  |>ersonality.  The  store  pre¬ 
sents  itself  to  each  community  as  the 
exponent  of  a  new  style  of  American 
living:  informal,  recreation-conscious, 
freed  of  time-consuming  chores. 

Fedway,  at  one  fell  swoop,  is  putting 
into  practice  theories  of  merchandis¬ 
ing,  management  and  organization 
which  have  been  discussed,  and  largely 
accepted,  in  retail  circles  for  years. 
When  J.  Lawrence  Sherk  says  that 
there  are  too  many  layers  of  sup>er- 
'  vision  in  most  department  stores,  too 
many  unnecessary  steps,  too  much  dup 
lication  of  effort,  practically  all  retail¬ 
ers  will  agree  with  him.  But  the  burden 
of  traditional  department  store  organi¬ 
zation  is  not  easy  to  throw  off;  much 
thoroughly  accepted  theory  has  to  wait 
upon  a  slow  process  of  evolution  be¬ 
fore  it  gets  put  into  practice.  Fedway’s 
intention  is  to  skip  the  evolution  and 
put  the  “department  store  of  the 
future”  into  op>eration  at  once. 

Guide  for  Branches?  This  comes  at  a 
particularly  useful  time  for  retailing, 
which  has  some  important  decisions  to 
make  right  now  about  where  it  is  go¬ 


ing  with  branch  stores.  Theoretically, 
as  a  department  store  adds  branches, 
it  should  evolve  into  a  chain-ty|)e  of 
operation  with  the  advantages  of  cen¬ 
tral  buying,  merchandising,  promo¬ 
tion  and  administration.  But  it  is 
becoming  clear  that  this  evolution  is 
by  no  means  automatic.  There  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  two  distinct  types  of  branch 
store  op>eration  axe  developing:  one 
that  resembles  the  chain  store  group, 
one  that  tends  towards  near-autonomy 
for  each  branch  unit.  There  is  prob¬ 
ably  room  for  both  tyjies  of  operation 
in  the  department  store’s  future,  but 
for  those  store  managements  which 
are  trying  to  make  a  choice,  the  Laz¬ 
arus  venture  should  provide  some  of 
the  answers.  Fedway  will  help  to 
prove  whether  or  not  chain  methods 
can  be  successfully  applied  to  a  de¬ 
partment  store  operation. 

Central  Buying.  All  Fedway  units  are 
serviced  by  a  single  buying  organiza¬ 
tion.  No  buying  is  done  from  the 
store.  The  centralized  setup  provides 
high-grade,  finely  specialized  buying 
talent  which  the  store  could  not  afford 
to  employ  independently.  Fedway  be¬ 
lieves  that  as  the  group  grows  larger, 
the  actual  dollar  expense  of  buying 
will  be  reduced  far  below  the  level  of 
what  even  very  mediocre  buying  serv¬ 
ice  costs  in  a  single-unit  store.  But 
Morris  Ginsburg  stresses  that  the 
greatest  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
central  buying  is  superior  buying 
talent. 

The  advantages  of  central  buying 
for  staple  merchandise  are  well  estab¬ 
lished.  The  point  to  be  proven  is  that 
Fedway  can  practice  it  for  non-staple 
goods  and  still  achieve  a  reputation 
as  the  community’s  style  headquarters. 
It  has  been  a  tradition  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  business  that  the  sure  touch 
of  the  buyer  on  the  sfK)t  is  required 
for  success  in  fashion  departments. 
But  there  are  plenty  of  top  retailers 
today  who  call  this  a  myth,  and  who 
ptoint  to  the  success  of  specialty  chains 
to  prove  it.  Central  buying,  they  say, 
can  be  practiced  profitably  for  at  least 
three-quarters  of  the  merchandise  in 
the  average  department  store. 

All  the  New  York  heads  of  Fedway 
stress  the  fact  that  the  next  12  months 
will  be  a  period  of  experimentation. 
They  will  learn  in  this  period  just 


how  far  a  system  of  basic  stocks  and^ 
automatic  central  merchandising  can 
cover  a  department  store’s  require-, 
ments.  But  they  are  far  from  relyii^j 
on  system  alone.  Every  effort  has  been . 
made  to  bring  the  New  York  buyers  s 


into  familiar  contact  with  the  South 


west  market. 

Rosenberg  and  Jalkut  joined  Fed¬ 
way  at  the  first  of  the  year.  By  early! 
May  they  had  their  buying  organiza-i 
tions  nearly  complete.  By  the  end  of  | 
May  the  buyers  were  in  the  markets.! 

But  before  that  the  buyers  had  f 
swarmed  over  the  “field”  in  Wichita 
Fall  and  Corpus  Christi.  They  looked ' 
at  the  merchandise  the  existing  stores 
cai*ry;  visited  customers  in  their  homes; ; 
took  copious  notes  on  style  and  color 
preferences,  living  habits,  favorite 
brands  and  prices.  They  learned  what 
the  customers  wanted  but  couldn’t  get 
in  their  own  communities,  and  checked 
these  findings  with  Foley’s  and  San¬ 
ger’s,  the  Federated  stores  in  Texas. 
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This  procedure  will  be  followed  with  Relations, 


kdvantagf 


every  store  opening, 

Back  in  the  markets,  the  buyers  lionship 
couldn’t  have  come,  with  that  aura  of  ^pioyeei 
expansionism  about  them,  at  a  better  fi^ujers.  ' 
time  for  manufacturer  morale;  nor 
could  they  have  found  the  markets  of  |jjg  pgu 
every  kind  in  a  better  condition  to  giQj., 
supply  their  exacting  requirements.  Lg 
Also,  they  were  preceded  by  a  flourish  25.  j 
of  press  releases  pointing  out  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  doing  business  with  Fed¬ 
way.  Resources  would  have  one  point 
of  call  for  selling  seven  stores  in  some 
of  the  richest  areas  of  the  Southwest, 
a  region  ordinarily  difficult  and  ex¬ 
pensive  to  cover;  and  they  would  have  L^n  q£  , 
an  opportunity  to  get  in  on  the  ground  division 
floor  of  expansion,  not  only  in  the 
Southwest,  but  in  the  national  Fed¬ 
way  scheme. 
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Buyers  and  Sellers.  Fedway’s  buyers 
will  be  in  the  market  all  the  time. 
The  separation  of  buying  and  selling 
responsibilities  is  complete.  Those  in 
retailing  who  favor  this  separation- 
and  they  are  many— say  it  will  not 
only  improve  buying  but  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  lift  retail  selling  to  a  profes¬ 
sional  level. 

In  the  Fedway  philosophy,  the  buy¬ 
er’s  business  is  with  merchandise;  the 
seller’s  business  is  with  people,  both 
{Continued  on  page  54) 
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Holiday  business,  night  openings,  expense 
controls  and  statistical  tools  were  in 


the  wide  range  of  topics  covered  at  the  fall 
conference  of  the  Smaller  Stores  Division. 


People,  promotions  and  profits 


Methods  used  by  large  stores  to 
control  expanse  and  analyze  de- 
artmental  operations  can  bt  profit- 
ibly  applied  in  smaller  stores,  but  in 
he  fields  of  promotion  and  employee 
-elations,  the  small  store  has  unique 
idvantages,  based  on  the  close  rela- 
ionship  between  management  and 
mployees,  and  management  and  cus- 
omers.  These  points,  among  others, 
vere  made  clear  in  the  discussions  at 
he  Fall  Conference  of  Smaller  Vol- 
jme  Stores,  held  in  New  York,  during 
he  afternoon  and  evening  of  Septem- 
jer  25.  Fred  W.  Deisroth,  of  P.  Deis- 
■oth  &  Sons,  Hazleton,  Pennsylvania, 
presided  at  the  afternoon  session,  and 
[}ail  G.  Grant,  president  of  Gail  G. 
Grant  Co.,  Painesville,  Ohio,  wielded 
the  gavel  in  the  evening.  Grant  is 
chairman,  and  Diesroth  is  vice-chair¬ 
man  of  the  NRDGA’s  Smaller  Stores 
Division,  which  is  composed  of  stores 
whose  volume  is  under  $2  million. 

Featured  spteaker  was  Lowell  Schul- 
man,  of  L.  A.  Schulman,  White  Plains, 
New  York,  who  recommended  a  pro¬ 
cedure  for  increasing  Christmas  sales: 
Select  good  Christmas  numbers;  buy 
them  narrow  and  deep;  feature  them 
with  gusto  and  excitement”  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  windows;  sell  them  to  the 
5alesp)eople  so  that  they  in  turn  will 
push  them  eagerly.  He  urged  smaller 
stores  to  decorate  their  Christmas  win¬ 
dows  early,  so  that  customers  will  start 
Christmas  buying  early.  Both  indi- 
'tidual  and  community  decorations, 
Schulman  said,  can  be  good  without 
Wng  exp>ensive. 

stores 


Start  Early.  Smaller  stores,  he  suggest¬ 
ed,  can  work  early  on  Christmas  sell¬ 
ing-even  in  August  and  September. 
Salespeople  can  show  featured  Christ¬ 
mas  items  to  customers  and  suggest 
avoiding  last  minute  bother  by  buying 
now.  If  it  works  once  in  ten  tries,  it 
still  adds  up  to  an  appreciable  volume 
that  will  not  go  to  comp>eting  stores. 
The  smaller  women’s  sp>ecialty  shops, 
too,  have  an  advantage  in  being  able 
to  write  the  husbands  of  customers, 
offering  to  handle  the  selection  of  gifts 
for  the  wives,  on  the  grounds  that  they 
know  these  women  and  their  tastes. 
There  is  extra  business  for  them,  too, 
in  offering  to  take  the  feminine  busi¬ 
ness  gift  list  off  the  hands  of  execu¬ 
tives. 

Channel  Promotional  Effort.  Howard 
Abrahams,  manager  of  NRDGA’s 
Sales  Promotion  Division,  reviewed 
devices  used  last  year  and  planned  to 
be  used  again  this  year  to  step  up 
Christmas  sales.  He  urged  early  and 
careful  planning.  “The  November- 
December  period  is  25  prer  cent  of  the 
year’s  volume,”  he  said.  “To  many 
retailers  it  will  be  the  one  chance  to 
hold  or  increase  their  figures  for  the 
year.”  He  recommended  for  sp>ecial 
attention  those  departments  that  do 
more  than  25  p>er  cent  of  their  year’s 
business  in  the  year’s  last  two  months 
—toys,  handkerchiefs,  stationery,  for 
example.  He  put  particular  emphasis 
on  hosiery  departments,  which  do  26.5 
per  cent  of  the  year’s  business  at  this 
time  of  year,  but  could  be  promoted 


in  gift  packages  of  three  and  six  pairs 
to  swell  Christmas  volume. 

Abrahams  emphasized,  too,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  themes  to  hold  together 
the  entire  promotional  effort.  A  New 
Jersey  store.  Levy’s  of  Elizabeth,  cited 
its  own  successful  experience  with  “Be 
An  Angel— It’s  Christmas,”  used  in 
windows,  ads,  interior  displays,  and 
in  its  catalogue. 

Dramatic  Openings.  Of  special  inter¬ 
est  to  the  smaller  stores  was  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  starting  Christmas  shopping 
with  a  bang— at  minimum  expense. 
Wade  McCargo,  of  Baldwin  &  Com¬ 
pany,  told  how  the  Hull  Street  stores 
of  Richmond  meet  big-store  compjeti- 
tion  on  the  other  side  of  town  by  a 
gala  op)ening,  the  Friday  night  before 
Thanksgiving.  Each  store  in  the  group 
of  100  has  a  special  on  sale  for  the 
occasion,  at  or  below  cost,  and  also 
offers  entertainment  to  customers. 
Stores  close  at  5:30  on  that  night,  re¬ 
opening  in  holiday  mood,  aglow  with 
Christmas  decorations,  two  hours 
later. 

Grant  reported  on  the  Santa  Claus 
Lane  effort  at  Painesville,  Ohio,  with 
parties  and  giveaways,  prizes,  and 
street  decorations.  Each  store  that 
contributes  to  the  community  decora¬ 
tions  has  a  Santa  Claus  Lane  sign,  and 
gives  its  customers  tickets  making  the 
holders  eligible  for  prizes.  Among  the 
store  decorations  mentioned  were  the 
Gail  G.  Grant  store’s  use  of  painted 
stovepip>e,  to  represent  giant  candles, 
and  the  Howard  8e  Barber’s  illuminat- 
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ed  roof  display,  ideal  for  a  store  that 
happens  to  be  in  a  valley,  with  resi¬ 
dential  neighborhoods  on  the  sur¬ 
rounding  heights. 

Christmas  for  Employees.  Employee 
parties  in  smaller  stores  are  a  favorite 
expression  of  management’s  appreci¬ 
ation,  and  have  special  warmth  where 
the  staff  is  fairly  small.  One  store  runs 
its  party  just  as  the  season’s  night  open¬ 
ings  are  about  to  begin;  each  employee 
brings  a  gift  for  a  child  charity.  An¬ 
other  store  stages  its  party  before  store 
opening,  the  last  business  day  before 
Christmas;  each  employee  brings  a 
gift,  valued  at  no  more  than  two  dol¬ 
lars,  for  one  other  employee,  whose 
name  he  has  previously  drawn  from  a 
hat.  Music,  food,  and  Christmas  bo¬ 
nuses  make  this  retailer’s  parties  mem¬ 
orable.  In  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania, 
the  local  chamber  of  commerce  runs  a 
party  for  all  retail  employees,  “even 
the  dime  store  girls,’’  at  which  they 
can  win  door  prizes  supplied  by  mer¬ 
chants  and  manufacturers. 

Expense  Reduction.  Discussion  of  ex¬ 
pense  reduction  brought  forth  the 
suggestion  that  all  miscellaneous  ex¬ 
penses  be  channeled  through  one  per¬ 
son,  a  procedure  that  has  been  found 
to  encourage  a  “make-it-do’’  attitude 
as  well  as  to  permit  more  economical 
purchasing.  Leased  package  delivery, 
in  some  smaller  cities,  has  also  pro¬ 
vided  savings. 

In  their  efforts  to  keep  their  stores 
adequately  staffed,  the  smaller  mer¬ 
chants  have  had  fairly  general  re¬ 
course  to  increased  use  of  part-time 
help.  They  are  meeting  lunch-time 
peaks  by  permitting  no  lunch  periods 
during  the  busiest  hour  or  half-hour 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  scheduling 
both  full-  and  part-time  people  for 
lunches  earlier  or  later  than  the  rush 
time.  A  greater  problem  is  that  of 
arousing  interest  of  employees  in  bet¬ 
ter  selling,  in  charge  account  drives, 
and  so  on.  Most  stores  reported  that 
generally  half  the  employees  fail  to 
participate  in  the  drives;  the  other 
half  sometimes  achieve  spectacular  fig¬ 
ures.  Dick  Edwards,  of  Bright’s,  in 
Lansford,  Pennsylvania,  told  how  he 
explained  to  employees  that  they  did 
not  work  for  the  store;  it  was  the  cus¬ 
tomer  who  paid  them. 


Hours  and  Morale.  The  six-day  week, 
several  admitted,  and  long  hours, 
cause  stores  to  lose  employees  to  jobs 
that  may  even  pay  less  in  salary.  One 
solution,  some  have  found,  is  to  close 
one  day  during  the  week,  remaining 
ojjen  one  or  two  evenings  to  conijjen- 
sate. 

The  evening  hours  disturb  employ¬ 
ees  if  they  happen  to  fall  on  Saturdays; 
Aveekday  evening  work  is.  more  than 
made  up  for  by  a  day  off  during  the 
week.  One  store  pleased  customers 
and  employees,  after  conferring  with 
both,  by  switching  from  Saturday  to 
Friday  for  its  night  open;  by  closing 
all  day  Wednesdays  instead  of  half 
days;  by  remaining  open  Tuesday 
nights.  When  the  husband  takes  the 
family  car  to  work,  the  store  found, 
the  wife  likes  to  shop  in  the  evening— 
with  the  car.  Or  perhaps  just  with 
husband  at  home  to  baby-sit. 

Merchants  at  the  meeting  seemed  to 
feel  that  store  hours  are  largely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  customer  education,  but  conced¬ 
ed  that  smaller  stores  in  a  community 
cannot  buck  trends  in  hours  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  dominant  retailers.  Par¬ 
ticularly  tough  was  the  situation  out¬ 
lined  by  a  Colorado  merchant  whose 
supermarket  competitors  not  only 
carry  many  department  store  items, 
but  also  remain  open  seven  days  a 
week. 

Parking  Problems.  The  parking  prob¬ 
lem  is  a  plague  to  small  merchants  as 
well  as  to  their  larger  comjjetitors,  in 
cities  of  all  sizes.  Some  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  reported  on  city  projects,  which 
involved  having  the  merchants  of  the 
town  underwrite  a  city  parking  lot,  or 
underwrite  its  deficits.  Also  reported 
was  a  deal  with  a  private  parking  lot, 
under  the  tenns  of  which  most  of  the 
stores  in  town  gave  stamps  to  custom¬ 
ers  to  pay  for  charges. 

Price  Controls.  Another  problem 
shared  by  small  as  well  as  large  stores 
is  that  of  keeping  abreast  of  price 
control  changes.  Leonard  Rovins, 
NRDGA’s  general  counsel,  differenti¬ 
ated  for  them  between  suspension  of 
controls  (with  controls  to  be  resumed 
if  prices  rose  beyond  a  specified  point) 
and  outright  decontrol.  He  warned 
that  decontrol  was  likely  to  proceed  in 
a  piecemeal  fashion,  and  that  the  de¬ 


control  of  a  commodity  would  not  na 
essarily  mean  that  price  control  for  J 
entire  category  had  been  scrappd 
The  retailer,  he  said,  has  a  moral  an 
legal  obligation  to  comply  where  coi 
trols  are  still  in  effect,  even  thoug 
the  commodity  by  commodity  proce 
of  decontrolling  prices  makes  it  dil 
cult  to  keep  abreast  of  development! 
confuses  stores,  and  interferes  wit| 
their  planning. 


Revising  MOR.  Also  placed  before  itj 
smaller  stores  for  consideration  was 
suggestion,  offered  by  H.  I.  Kleinhaul 
the  consultant,  and  presented  b] 
Raymond  Copes,  general  manager 
NRDGA’s  Controllers’  Congress,  fJ 
making  that  division’s  annual  reponj 
more  valuable  to  smaller  stores, 
essence,  the  plan  is  to  present  certaiJA 
tlepartmental  figures  in  terms  of  siz^ 
of  department  rather  than  size 
store.  Thus,  a  department  in  one  siiF^ 
category  may  include  all  piece  goo(l|^' 
and  domestics  lumped  together, 
the  next  larger  category,  there  woul 
be  two  departments  covering  this  me 
chandise;  in  the  third,  six.  A  larj 
store  could  have  a  tiny  departmei 
for  one  tyjie  of  merchandise;  and 
small  store,  on  the  other  hand,  coull”^ 
have  so  large  an  operation  in  somf** 
sections  as  to  be  in  one  of  the  largtp 
categories  for  that  department 
group  of  departments.  Stores  wei 
urged  to  send  expressions  of  opinioP 
on  this  subject  to  Copes,  at  the  .Xssop 
ciation’s  offices. 


Statistical  Tools.  Discussion  of  figun  ^ 
exchange  led  to  talk  as  to  the  cost  ai*  * 
value  of  detailed  statistics.  Seven!  “ 
retailers  present  offered  examples  d  “ 
how  improved  results  could  be  trace(  ^ 
to  finer  departmental  breakdowns 
which  enabled  them  to  spot  thei 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  do  some 
thing  about  them.  The  more  detailed 
figures,  said  some,  paid  for  themselvo 
For  those  whose  problem  is  that  d 
finding  the  help  to  do  the  work,  it  vn 
suggested  that  a  tabulating  service  b< 
called  in,  to  handle  the  job  on  a  f« 
basis.  With  competition  from  chains 
mail  order  companies,  and  branchc 
of  larger  stores,  tlie  small  retailer,  it 
was  agreed,  cannot  well  afford  to  (fc 
prive  himself  of  any  tools  for  better 
management. 
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A  netv  cooperative  will  centralize  buying 
and  pool  promotions  for  nine  stores. 


OUNTER-MOVE: 


How  Some  Chicago  Independents 
Are  Meeting  ''Invasion^  by  Big  Rivals 


ASSOCIATED  Department  Stores, 
Inc.,  a  non-profit  cooperative,  re¬ 
vived  its  Illinois,  charter  last  July. 
This  buying  organization  is  the  an- 
,wer  of  a  group  of  non-competitive 
lepartment,  dry  goods  and  specialty 
tores  in  the  Chicago  area  to  the  cur- 
eni  strategic  movement  of  the  largest 
Itate  Street  stores  into  neighborhood 
Jioppitig  centers.  The  merchants  who 
tarted  it  visualized  it  as  a  $20  million 
)rgani7ation;  after  four  months  it  is 
:learly  on  the  road  to  doubling  that 
stimate. 

Edson  M.  Brock,  former  president 
)f  Lord’s  Department  Store  in  subur- 
)an  Evanston  and  an  astute  “inde- 
jendent”  merchandiser,  was  a  prime 
Tiover  in  the  new’  development  and  is 
its  president.  He  relates  that  a  little 
Dver  a  year  ago  he  and  a  group  of 
Dther  executives  of  independent  stores 
compared  notes  and  decided  that  they 
needed  a  vehicle  along  the  lines  of 
Jie  new  cooperative  corporation. 

The  result  is  a  new  type  of  organiz¬ 
ation  that  aims  to  serve  independents 
not  only  through  cooperative  buying 
but  Iso  in  cooperative  promotion  and 
advertising.  The  leaders  of  the  new 
j  wganization  plan  to  build  their  activ- 
j  ity  slowly,  steadily,  and  solidly.  They 
^  envisage  the  first  phase  as  being  in  the 
j,  expense  goods,  or  supplies,  area.  It  is 
^  here,  they  point  out,  that  the  huge 
jj  department  stores  moving  into  the 
j,  neighborhoods  —  such  as  Marshall 
^  Field’s,  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co., 
g  Goldblatt’s,  and  The  Fair— hold  a  big 
advantage. 


Through  large-scale  buying 
of  wrapping  and  packaging 
materials.  Associated  plans  to 
realize  big  economies  right  off 
the  bat  for  its  participants. 

Included  will  be  such  items  as 
Christmas  boxes  and  wrap¬ 
ping  bags.  Later  will  come  tissues  and 
corrguated  paper.  The  plan  is  to  buy 
in  carload  and  half  carload  lots,  truck¬ 
ing  purchases  to  the  member  stores, 
if  they  want  that  serv’ice. 

The  cooperative  promotion  and  ad¬ 
vertising  activity  will  be  designed  to 
cope  with  what  Associated’s  leaders 
feel  is  a  prime  weakness  of  their  stores 
in  competition  with  the  big  fellows. 
They  argue  that  most  of  the  indejxend- 
ents  now  are  driven  to  advertise  either 
through  direct  mail  or  the  weekly 
newspap)ers,  and  that  this  is  not  flexi¬ 
ble  enough  to  match  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  announcements  of  big  stores. 
Since  Associated’s  members  will  not 
compete  with  each  other,  coojierative 
advertisements  in  dailies  are  viewed  as 
an  answer.  Window  displays  and  pro-* 
motion  pieces  will  be  rotated  among 
the  members,  so  that  they  will  be  put 
to  work  long  enough  to  absorb  rising 
costs. 

In  the  second  phase  of  Associated’s 
burgeoning,  the  organization  will 
move  into  the  cooperative  buying  of 
staple  merchandise  for  resale.  These 
purchases  will  include  shirts,  pillow 
cases,  cleaning  and  toilet  tissues,  and 
mattress  covers.  Anything  in  which 
style  does  not  figure  prominently  will 
be  considered. 


Stress  will  be  placed 
upon  advantageous  pur¬ 
chases  of  seconds  and 
price  merchandise.  Each 
of  the  spokesmen  for 
rock  the  current  members  is 

armed  with  a  host  of  in¬ 
cidents  which  can  be  cited  to  show 
how  within  rece..t  months  bigger  pur¬ 
chases  could  have  been  made  advan¬ 
tageously  in  end-of-the-season  and 
mill  over-run  merchandise.  Associated 
will  take  advantage  of  such  windfalls 
and  spread  the  benefits. 

•  Finally,  in  the  third  phase  of  devel¬ 
opment,  Associated  will  go  into  style 
merchandise  and  hold  show’s  for  its 
members.  There  are  plans  for  estab¬ 
lishing  brands  in  such  goods  as 
women’s  slips,  men’s  shirts,  sheets,  and 
soaps. 

Knowing  fully  that  their  venture  is 
not  without  parallel,  .Associated’s  lead¬ 
ers  have  carefully  inventoried  what 
seem  to  have  been  the  mistakes  of 
similar  organizations  and  they  plan 
aggressively  to  overcome  them. 

One  initial  handicap,  as  Brock  puts 
it,  is  the  inherently  independent  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  independents,  w’hich  mates 
it  hard  for  them  to  w’ork  in  concert 
with  others.  This  go-it-alone  attitude 
has  apparently  been  tempered  by  cur¬ 
rent  conditions,  since  already  Associ¬ 
ated  approaches  a  40-million-dollar 
scope  with  numerous  inquiries  being 
received  daily.  However,  Associated 
w’ill  stress  that  there  are  to  be  no  tie-in 
sales  exacted  of  its  jnembers,  and  no 
{Continued  on  page  58) 
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The  important  thing  at  Meier  &  Frank 
is  people,  and  people  —  on  both  sides  of 
the  counter  —  love  the  store  for  it. 


''Portland’s  Own  Store” 


PORTLAND,  OREGON,  is  by  no 
^  means  the  largest  city  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Its  metropolitan  area,  in  fact, 
has  only  one-sixth  the  population  of 
the  Los  Angeles  area,  or  one-third  as 
much  as  the  San  Francisco-Oakland 
district.  Yet  Portland’s  leading  store, 
Meier  &  Frank,  claims  to  be  the  sec¬ 
ond  largest  on  the  Coast. 

The  story  of  how  that  store  grew  so 
fast  and  so  well  is  the  story  of  how  it 
made,  and  continues  to  keep,  its  place 
in  the  hearts  of  Portland’s  residents. 
Take  the  case  of  the  July  political 
conventions,  for  example.  Portland, 
held  back  by  the  freeze  on  new  tele¬ 
vision  stations,  was  practically  TV-less 
at  a  time  when  the  rest  of  the  country 
was  preparing  to  glue  its  eyes  to  the 
screen. 

Meier  fc  Frank  stepped  into  the 
breach.  Taking  over  a  block-square 
downtown  parking  lot,  it  erected  ply¬ 
wood  exterior  walls  around  the  lower 
level,  to  darken  the  sun’s  glare,  and 
provided  facilities,  for  rows  of  TV  sets. 
Portlanders  were  invited  to  come,  and 
watch,  and  listen.  And  they  did— 
250,000  of  them! 

The  gesture  is  typical  of  what  the 
city  expects  from  the  store,  under  the 
presidency  these  past  15  years  of 
Aaron  M.  Frank.  Son  of  one  of  the 
store’s  co-founders,  Frank  himself  has 
been  extremely  active  in  civic  affairs, 
and  it  was  he  who  chairmanned  the 
city’s  “Four  Freedoms’’  show  in  war¬ 
time,  a  show  that  sold  a  record-break¬ 
ing  $32  million  in  government  bonds. 
During  that  drive,  Portland’s  bond 
sales  topped  those  of  Los  Angeles  by 
$10  million. 

Typical  of  the  store  and  its  presi¬ 
dent,  too,  is  its  institutional  advertis¬ 


ing.  During  the  last  three  years  of 
World  War  II,  it  ran  some  1,260  pages 
in  the  newspapers,  not  one  of  which 
contained  a  word  about  its  merchan¬ 
dise.  All  were  concerned  with  war 
bonds,  the  USO  and  how  to  help  the 
war  effort.  All  were  in  keeping  with 
the  store’s  traditions.  Portland  still  re¬ 
members  a  full-page  ad,  run  when  the 
depression  had  closed  all  the  coun¬ 
try's  banks  for  a  holiday.  Meier  8c 
Frank’s  ad  used  but  one  word:  “Confi¬ 
dence.”  And  there  was  the  1940  Me¬ 
morial  Day  ad— the  flag  and  “God 
Bless  America!” 

If  the  store  isn’t  afraid  to  do  the 


Aaron  M.  Frank  escorts  Portland's  mayor, 
Dorothy  McCullough  Lee,  up  the  store's 
new  basement-to-1 2th  floor  escalator. 


unusual  in  its  institutional  ads,  neit 
does  it  hesitate  to  pioneer  in  its 
chandise  advertising.  It  has  won 
nickname  of  “The  Friday  Surpr 
Store”  because  of  its  technique 
advertising  its  weekly  bargain 
Thousands  of  bargains  are  advert 
with  only  a  question  mark  in  lieui 
price. 

Meier  8c  Frank  prefers  to  be  call 
“Portland’s  Own  Store,”  and  this  na 
has  been  adopted  generally  by 
public.  In  a  literal  sense,  the  sti 
belongs  to  its  home  city  and  state,  ta 
for  60  per  cent  of  its  more  than  1,50 
shareholders  live  in  Oregon.  Its  built 
ing  is  15  stories  above  ground,  ai 
has  four  basement  levels.  Its  sellii 
area  is  equivalent  to  more  than  12  (i 
blocks,  and  its  escalator  system,  ns  I 
ing  from  the  twelfth  floor  down  to  di  | 
second  basement,  is  believed  to  be  di 
longest  continuous  run  in  the  world  ' 

To  Portlanders  and  others  who  re 
mark  on  the  esprit  de  corps  at  Meie  pioyees 


8c  Frank,  Frank  admits  that  "we  nu|| 
be  unorthodox  in  our  employee  rela] 
tions.  The  big  things  take  care 
themselves,  but  it’s  the  little  thin|^ 
that  count.  This  building  has  a  hu 
man  pulse  and  we  intend  to  keep  ouil 
finger  on  it  all  the  time.  The  welfan| 
of  our  employees  is  all  important." 

Frank  means  that.  His  door  is 
ways  open,  and  he  is  ready  to  listd 
to  any  thing  from  family  troubles  i4 


a  departmental  problem.  Meier  Ijof  the  ) 


Frank,  moreover,  is  a  promotion-fronij 
within  store.  Its  vice-president,  R.  R" 
Adams,  joined  the  organization 
1914,  and  came  up  from  the  ranks 
Nearly  all  of  its  key  executives  reachedj 
their  present  posts  in  the  same  way. 

Frank’s  sincere  interest  in  his  era 
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"This  building"  says  Aaron  Frank,  "has 
a  human  pulse  —  the  welfare  of  our  em¬ 
ployees  is  all  important."  Their  response 
is  shown  in  big  turnouts  for  picnics,  con¬ 
certs,  card  games,  ski  trips. 


Iployees  impresses  outsiders  who  ob- 
1  serve  the  Portland  store.  For  instance, 
when  the  postwar  escalator  system  was 
installed,  the  public  was  not  invited 
to  the  dedication.  The  ceremony  was 
for  the  employees,  and  it  was  held  just 
before  store  o|>ening.  A  few  city  dig¬ 
nitaries  were  the  only  outsiders  pres¬ 
ent. 

The  fine  morale  at  Meier  &  Frank  is 
helped  along  by  a  program  of  em¬ 
ployee  activities.  An  outstanding  event 
of  the  year  is  the  annual  picnic,  at¬ 
tended  by  3,000  employees  and  their 
families.  Everything  is  free  for  the 
day-transportation,  food,  and  rides 
for  the  children.  A  typical  M  &  F  pic- 
"  nic  may  involve;  renting  a  park  for  the 
day  and  serving  12,000  weiners  and 
‘  buns;  13,500  glasses  of  punch;  2,000 

•STORES 


pounds  of  potatoes  and  105  dozen  eggs 
for  salad;  1,012  dozen  ice  cream  sticks, 
2,000  pounds  of  baked  beans. 

Among  other  store-sponsored  em¬ 
ployee  activities  are  a  bowling  league 
with  as  many  as  16  competing  teams; 
a  ski  club  that  rides  50  miles  to  snow¬ 
capped  Mount  Hood  on  a  company 
chartered  bus  bi-weekly  in  season;  and 
the  store’s  own  softball  league.  There 
is  a  garden  club  with  an  average  of 
225  members,  who  meet  monthly  to 
exchange  prize  plants  and  flowers. 
Many  bring  bouquets  to  the  store  to 
give  it  a  home-like  app)earance.  In 
appreciation,  the  management  recent¬ 
ly  started  monthly  prize  drawings  for 
the  bouquet-bringers. 

Foundation  for  the  friendly  attitude 
that  prevails  in  the  store  is  laid,  right 


from  the  start,  in  an  employment  de¬ 
partment  that  calls  itself  ‘‘The  Friend¬ 
ly  Employment  Office,”  and  strives  to 
place  future  members  of  the  store 
family  at  their  ease  immediately.  A 
sponsor  system  prevails  in  the  store, 
and  requires,  among  other  things,  that 
the  sponsor  take  the  new  employee  to 
lunch  in  the  store  cafeteria,  at  the 
store’s  expense,  on  his  first  day. 

There  is  a  small  hospital  at  the 
store,  with  registered  nurse  in  charge, 
a  quiet  room,  and  recreation  rooms.  A 
library  is  serviced  by  the  city  library 
as  well  as  by  the  store  itself.  An  em¬ 
ployee  welfare  association  has  funds 
available  for  loan  to  those  who  need 
quick  assistance.  The  fund  is  man¬ 
aged  by  an  all-employee  board  of  sev- 
{Continued  on  page  60) 
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A  combination  cashier,  bookkeeping 
and  sales  audit  system  speeds 
service,  provides  management  with  a 
same*day  summary  of  transactions  —  - 
and  saves  Kaplowitz  Bros,  of  Washington 
about  $6,000  a  year. 
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Marcus  checks  day's  summary  in  cumulative  bii 


Bottleneck  Breaker 


By  Louis  L.  Marcus 

Controller,  Kaplowitz  Bros. 


A  S  one  of  the  leading  specialty 
shops  merchandising  women’s  ap¬ 
parel  in  Washington,  we  have  always 
been  keenly  aware  of  our  obligation  to 
give  the  hurried  working  woman  with 
limited  shopping  time  the  best  value 
in  fashion  and  price  and  at  the  same 
time  furnish  her  with'  the  fastest  serv¬ 
ice  it  is  possible  to  give. 

Yet  w-e  have  been  faced  daily  with  a 
severe  bottleneck  in  our  Will  Call  de¬ 
partment,  especially  during  peak  rush 
hours  at  lunchtime  and  after  working 
hours.  Long  lines  of  customers  who 
were  calling  for  their  garments  held 
for  Lay-Away  were  kept  waiting  while 
a  cashier  called  the  upstairs  bookkeep¬ 
ing  department  to  get  a  customer’s 
balance.  If  that  balance  happ>ened  to 
disagree  with  what  the  customer 
thought  she  still  owed,  the  lines  grew 
even  longer  as  we  tried  to  straighten 
her  account.  For  with  posting  three  to 
seven  days  in  arrears,  the  discrepancy 
could  be  ours  as  well  as  hers.  There 
were  even  occasions  under  the  system 
when,  in  order  to  keep  the  line  mov¬ 
ing,  we  would  release  merchandise  and 
discover  too  late  that  we  had  collected 
the  incorrect  amount. 

The  situation  gave  us  a  great  deal 
of  concern. 

It  was  also  very  trying  for  our  cash¬ 
iers.  Long  lines  of  impatient  shoppers 


who  wanted  to  pay  their  bills  and  get 
their  merchandise  imposed  a  heavy, 
fast-paced  workload  on  them.  Fatigue 
and  tension  during  peak  periods  made 
it  difficult  for  us  to  retain  good  cash¬ 
iers. 

However,  the  very  setup  of  a  spe¬ 
cialty  shop,  in  contrast  to  a  depart¬ 
ment  store,  calls  for  a  combination  of 
various  duties  of  each  employee.  It 
was  the  job  of  the  cashier  to  determine 
that  all  records  were  in  order  before 
handing  out  merchandise. 


machine  operators  were  eliminatefl 
It  also  established  a  front  office  rigfl 
on  the  first  floor.  ■ 

The  tube  system  that  led  from  tH 
second  and  third  floors  to  the  fiifl 
floor  cashier’s  cage  was  retained.  Mil 
moved  all  our  Will  Call,  Lay-Awal 
COD,  Storage  and  Charge  ledger 
downstairs  from  the  bookkeeping  de 
partment  to  the  cashier’s  cage.  A  cash 
ier  can  now  ascertain  a  customer’' 
balance  immediately  and  be  up  ti 
date  on  posting  at  all  times. 

Our  Will  Call  Department  is  righ 
beneath  our  front  office  so  that  a  mini 
mum  of  time  is  lost  between  the  ciis 
tomer’s  payment  of  her  balance  and 
the  receipt  of  her  merchandise.  In 
other  words,  when  a  customer  nov 
approaches  the  cage,  the  cashier  get' 
her  name,  pulls  the  type  of  ledger  card 
involved,  and  as  she  records  amount  ol 
money  received,  buzzes  for  the  maid 
downstairs  in  Will  Call  to  get  the  gar 
ment  from  the  rack.  Within  10  min 
utes  after  a  customer  has  approached 
the  cage,  she  is  walking  out  of  thr 
store  with  the  packaged  garment  iin 
tier  her  arm. 
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(Left)  Machine  operator  records  a  COD  salescheck.  (Right)  While  customer  pays  her  bill  and  waits  for  lay-away  garment  to  be 


brought  to  her  from  the  rack,  the  operator 

and  beyond.  We  had  our  two  regular 
cashiers  on  that  day  and  one  extra 
person.  Though  the  store  was  filled  to 
capacity,  the  steady  flow  of  4,000  di¬ 
versified  transactions  through  the  ma¬ 
chine  had  customers  coming  and  go¬ 
ing,  with  an  accelerated  turnover  that 
met  the  full  impact  of  such  yearly 
occasions.  At  that,  the  machine’s  ca¬ 
pacity  was  not  fully  reached. 

What  is  most  significant  is  that  we 
gained  all  these  advantages  at  a  sav¬ 
ings.  Within  the  first  10  months  of 
operation  we  saved  approximately 
$5000,  or  the  cost  of  the  machine.  We 
estimate  the  machine  will  save  us  from 
$6000-57000  yearly. 

Another  virtue  of  this  combined 
cashier,  bookkeeping  and  sales  audit 
system  is  that  it  can  be  installed  with 
a  minimum  of  disruption  and  expense 
to  any  current  system.  As  a  matter  of 


posts  the  transaction  to  the  customer's  oca 

Whether  a  transaction  is  jietty  cash, 
paid  out,  lefund,  money  received  on 
account,  cash  sales,  charges,  etc.,  the 
.  machine  validates  date,  amount  and 
distribution.  On  cash  sales  the  sales 
slip  is  validated  and  the  ring  recorded 
on  the  daily  tape  simultaneously.  On 
Will  Calls,  Lay-Aways;  CODs  and 
Storage,  the  ledger  account,  sales  slip 
or  receipt  and  daily  ta|je  are  imprint¬ 
ed  at  the  same  time. 

All  charge  sales  are  approved  by  the 
credit  office:  each  department  has  a 
credit  phone  which  also  validates  the 
sales  slip.  On  charge  sales  the  ring  is 
recorded  on  the  sales  slip,  customer’s 
ledger  card  and  daily  tape  in  addition 
to  a  simultaneous  imprinting  on  the 
customer’s  statement.  This  extra  im¬ 
printing  is  rendered  by  flipping  a  lever 
on  the  machine  for  charge  sales. 

As  formerly,  all  merchandise  stubs 


day  all  totals  are  cleared  and  recorded 
by  the  machine  on  a  take-off  or  sum¬ 
mary  sheet  which  is  made  up  in  two 
parts.  The  first  half  is  for  the  cashier’s 
totals  for  the  day,  the  second  half  for 
the  sales  audit  clerk’s  totals  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning.  Following  a  day’s  sales, 
the  audit  clerk  re-runs  all  transactions 
back  through  the  machine  the  next 
morning  to  verify  the  cashier’s  totals. 
Any  discrepancies  are  then  located 
and  corrected. 

All  transactions  from  our  branch 
store,  whose  sales  comprise  1 1  per  cent 
of  total  volume,  are  recorded  on  the 
machine  the  following  morning  and 
taken  out  by  a  correction  slip.  By  11 
A.  M.  each  morning  the  corrected 
summary  sheet  is  ready  for  manage¬ 
ment  use. 

From  an  inspection  of  the  figures, 
(Continued  on  page  58) 


from  the  machine.  This  enables  one 
cashier  to  post  while  the  other  serv¬ 
ices  other  transactions.  With  the  led¬ 
ger  files  at  her  elbow  a  cashier  now 
handles  one  customer  after  another 
with  an  even,  steady  efficiency.  The 
pressure  and  feeling  of  being  over¬ 
whelmed  with  work  are  gone;  fatigue 
has  been  removed  and  with  it  the 
problem  of  retaining  gtxxi  cashiers. 

Our  real  test  came  on  Washington’s 
Birthday  when,  in  tradition  with  the 
capital’s  retail  business,  we  ran  spe¬ 
cial  sales  that  brought  lines  of  custom¬ 
ers  reaching  around  two  street  corners 


fact,  we  have  found  the  machine  itself 
so  simple  to  operate  that  within  three 
to  four  weeks  of  direct  training,  a 
cashier  is  able  to  take  over  completely. 
In  these  days  of  keen  compietition,  any 
system  that  can  improve  service  and 
customer  relations  in  such  a  manner 
should  command  prime  consideration. 
We  believe  the  machine  is  suited  to 
any  retail  business  servicing  up  to 
20,000  accounts. 

How  It  Works.  I  should  like  to  pre¬ 
sent  here  some  of  the  operational  de¬ 
tail  of  our  system: 


are  attached  to  the  sales  tickets.  These 
are  distributed  by  the  cashiers  into 
glass  containers  for  each  department. 
The  stubs  in  each  departmental  con¬ 
tainer  have  to  agree  with  the  machine 
totals  before  they  are  sent  to  unit  con¬ 
trol. 

A  ticket  checkoff  on  cash,  pietty  cash, 
received  on  account,  sales  slips,  etc.,  is 
also  maintained  daily  in  numerical  se¬ 
quence  so  that  any  ticket  missing  on 
the  following  morning’s  check  may  be 
promptly  discovered. 

Summary  Sheets.  At  the  end  of  the 
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Weather 

AND  RETAIL  PLANNING 


rvURING  the  past  few  years  I  have 
spent  a  lot  of  time  trying  to  cor¬ 
rect  erroneous  ideas  about  Applied 
Meteorology  which  have  been  created 
by  romanticized  articles  published  in 
newspapers  and  popular  magazines. 

The  [jopular  impression  is  that  Ap¬ 
plied  Meteorology  provides  some  mi¬ 
raculous  new  system  of  forecasting  the 
weather  for  a  particular  date,  three 
months,  six  months  or  even  five  years 
in  advance. 

Let  me  state  that  there  is  no  re- 
spx>nsible  meteorologist  who  claims 
that  this  is  possible.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  dozens  of  other  ways  that  a  busi¬ 
ness  man  can  use  Applied  Meteorology 
without  once  involving  a  forecast. 
Hundreds  of  companies  in  various  in¬ 
dustries  have  been  using  weather  ad¬ 
vices  to  great  advantage;  some  for  the 
past  10  and  15  years.  Why,  then,  has 
this  science,  whose  value  has  been 
proven  in  agricultural  and  industrial 
activities,  been  so  sadly  neglected  in 
the  retail  field?  The  answer,  I  think, 
is  ignorance.  The  retailer  does  not 
understand  the  f>ossibilities  and  the 
limitations  of  meteorology,  and  the 
meteorologist  does  not  understand  the 
retail  opieration.  If  this  gap  of  mutual 
igfnorance  could  be  closed,  store  man¬ 
agement  could  improve  merchandise 
planning. 

A  few  samples  of  what  Applied  Me¬ 
teorology  has  accomplished  in  other 
industries  may  surest  how  some  of 
these  principles  can  be  applied  to  the 
retail  field.  A  tire  chain  manufacturer 


By  Barry  Schilit 


would  like  to  know  whether  his  West 
Coast  distributor  is  doing  a  good  job. 
The  car  piopulation  in  the  West  .Coast 
area  is  12  per  cent  greater  than  in  the 
area  covered  by  his  Midwest  distribu¬ 
tor,  yet  West  Coast  sales  are  14  per  cent 
lower.  But  an  analysis  of  past  weather 
records,  in  terms  of  tire  chain  days  as 
related  to  car  population  and  other 
factors,  indicated  that  the  West  Coast 
distributor  was  doing  a  much  better 
job  with  his  piotential  market  than  the 
Midwest  distributor. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  hybrid 
corn.  A  farmer  who  grows  hybrid  com 
has  established  that  by  using  a  100-day 
seed,  his  yield  will  be  110  bushels  f>er 
acre  while  the  use  of  a  90-day  seed  will 
produce  only  100  bushels  p>er  acre  in 
his  particular  location.  By  examining 
past  records  of  the  last  frost  date  in  the 
spring  and  the  first  frost  date  in  the 
fall,  he  discovers  that  a  90-day  growing 
season  (between  frosts)  is  safe  98  per 
cent  of  the  time  while  a  100-day  season 
free  from  frost  occurs  only  76  per  cent 
of  the  time.  His  gamble  for  that  extra 
10  per  cent  yield  would  seem  to  be  a 
f)oor  risk  when  compared  to  the  22  p>er 
cent  decrease  in  his  chance  to  make 
the  crop. 

In  retailing,  the  merchant  knows 
that  weather  affects  many  activities  in 
his  store  operation.  But  he  knows  this 
in  all  too  general  a  way.  Usually,  he 
has  done  nothing  or  very  little  in  relat¬ 
ing  weather  data  to  his  many  activi¬ 
ties.  Some  of  the  more  “scientific” 
merchants  consider  themselves  very 


progressive  because  they  list  a  brief 
comment  on  the  weather  on  the  recap 
sheet  for  previous  day’s  sales. 

We’ll  all  agree  that  weather  affects 
the  sale  of  beachwear.  Let  us  assume 
that  warm  weather  is  favorable  for 
beachwear  sales.  But,  how  many  stores 
KNOW  the  relative  impsortance  of 
warm  weather  for  each  month  in  the 
bathing  season  and  use  this  informa¬ 
tion  in  planning  inventory  peaks  and 
promotions?  How  does  unfavorable 
weather  reduce  the  sales  in  lower  price 
lines  as  compared  to  more  expensive 
beachwear? 

The  average  department  or  spiecialty 
stores  carries  complete  statistics  on 
markdowns,  sales  returns,  purchase 
discounts,  percentages  of  every  con¬ 
ceivable  expense  to  sales,  broken  down 
by  department  and  function.  Man) 
stores  have  a  detailed  unit  control  sys¬ 
tem  whereby  sales,  purchase,  returns 
and  inventory  records  are  kept  daily 
for  thousands  of  mercharldise  items- 
even  to  the  extent  of  color,  size,  style 
number  and  manufacturer.  These 
store  records  contain  the  basic  statisti¬ 
cal  data  for  excellent  correlation  stud¬ 
ies  between  weather  and  sales  of 
“weather  sensitive”  items.  Why  not 
(Continued  on  page  59) 


Editor’s  Note:  The  above  article  has  been 
taken  from  a  speech  entitled  "The  Applica¬ 
tion  of  Meterology  in  Retailing,”  recently 
delivered  at  the  Specialty  Store  Association 
meeting  in  Denver.  Mr.  Schilit  is  connected 
with  Irving  P.  Krick,  Meteorological  Consult¬ 
ant,  Denver,  Colorado. 
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These  are  the  maga¬ 
zines  that  will  be 
selling  your  custom¬ 
ers  on  Esterbrook 
this  Christmas. 
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•••13  POWERFUL  REASONS  WHY 
YOU’LL  SELL  MORE  ESTERBROOK  FOUNTAIN 
PENS  THIS  CHRISTMAS  THAN  EVER  BEFORE, 
MAKE  CERTAIN  YOU  HAVE  ENOUGH  STOCK 
TO  FILL  YOUR  INCREASED  NEEDS. 


Order  Short  Items  NOW 


S^t&i&uyok 

FOUNTAIN  PENS 


THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY,  CAMDEN  1,  NEW.JER5EY 
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STORES 


The  Recordak  Tripl«x 
Microflimer  photographs 
solos  chocks  iiMtontonoousV 
—  for  a  fraction  of  a 
^nt  apioco. 


You  can  see  the  economy  of  Recordok  Photo¬ 
graphic  Billing  by  comparing  it  with  de¬ 
scriptive  billing  practices  in  posting  just  one 
of  your  charge-accounts  sales  checks. 

No  longer  is  it  necessary  to  describe  individual 
purchases  ...  or  post  individual  prices. 

This  time-consuming  effort — which  is  really  a  dupli¬ 
cation  of  the  sales  clerk’s  work — is  completely  unnec¬ 
essary.  Now,  your  billing  clerks  need  only  post  the  sales 
check  totals — plus  the  usual  credits  and  returns. 
Nothing  dse  because  the  sales  checks  and  other  media 
are  microfilmed  .  .  .  and  the  originals  are  then  sent 
out  with  your  concise  statement. 

The  savings  in  lime — so  obvious  in  handling  just 
one  sales  check — add  up  to  a  surprisingly  large  saving 
each  month.  Just  consider  the  number  of  charge  ac¬ 
counts  you  have  in  your  store  .  .  .  then  estimate 
roughly  the  number  of  sales  checks  your  billing  clerks 
handle  each  month  . . . 


Descriptive  type  bill 


Simplified  bill . . .  made  possible 
by  Recordak  Photo- 
_  graphic  Billing 


-‘-Lro 


Now  see  how  your  costs  will  drop— 

I*  Each  billing  clerk  will  be  able  to  handle  many  more 

And  there  will  be 
no  call  for  extra  help  in 


Learn  how  stores 

of  every  size  are  cutting  costs  with  Recordak  Photo¬ 
graphic  Billing;  also  get  details  on  the  complete  line  of 
Recordak  Microfilmers  now  offered  on  an  attractive 
purchase  or  rental  basis.  Write  for  a  free  copy  of  "Make 
Your  Sales  Checks  Work  For  You.”  Recordak  Cor¬ 
poration  {Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company)^ 
444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


iccounts  with  greater  accuracy. 

10  expensive  overtime 
wak  periods. 

t  Your  billing  machine  costs  will  be  cut  as  much  as 
i5%  . . .  and  you’ll  save  on  stationery,  too. 

•  Your  adjustment  traffic  will  be  greatly  reduced  be¬ 
cause  your  bills  will  answer  questions  in  advance. 

•  You’ll  have  a  far  better  record — one  that’s  photo¬ 
graphically  accurate  and  complete  .  .  .  that  can’t  be 
^liangcd  without  detection  .  .  .  that  can  be  filed  in  as 
liule  as  1%  of  the  "paper”  filing  space— ready  for 
pmmediate  review  in  a  Recordak  Film  Reader. 


RECORDAK  CORPORATION 
(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 
444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 
Gentlemen:  Please  forward  a  copy  of 
"Make  Your  Sales  Checks  Work 
For  You.” 


[mate 

derks 


Name. 


.Position. 


(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming— 
and  its  application  to  retailing 

“Recordak”  is  a  trade-mark 


Company_ 


TREASURE  HUNT; 
CHALLENGED 
AND  APPROVED 


O  EVENTY  -  SEVEN  merchants  of 

Village  City  (name  fictitious)  joined 
with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
contesting,  before  the  United  States 
District  Court,  the  local  postmaster’s 
refusal  to  allow  certain  postal  cards  to 
go  through  the  mails.  These  cards 
were  part  of  a  Treasure  Hunt  program 
designed  to  promote  interest  in  the 
merchants’  show  windows.  The  pro¬ 
gram  followed  a  pattern  familiar  to 
the  merchandising  world  and  involved 
the  following  steps,  (a)  Numbered 
cards  are  mailed  to  residents  of  the 
trading  area  with  the  request  that  (b) 
each  recipient  detach  therefrom  a 
coupon  bearing  the  same  number  as 
does  the  card  itself.  The  recipient  re¬ 
tains  the  coupon  and  (c)  after  sending 
the  card  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
(d)  looks  into  the  shop  windows  of 
participating  storekeepers.  If  during 
the  period  of  the  Treasure  Hunt  he 
sees  his  number  attached  to  an  article 
on  display,  he  enters  the  store,  presents 
his  cou{X)n  and  receives  the  article. 

Manifestly,  as  the  Court  remarked, 
this  plan  “is  a  joint  effort  to  promote 
window  shopping,  which  hitherto  has 
not  been  deemed  even  faintly  illegal 
or  immoral.’’ 

The  Solicitor  ^  the  PostofBce  De¬ 
partment  nevertheless  denounced  the 
whole  affair  as  a  lottery.  Acting  upon 
instructions  frorrt  the  Postal  Solicitor 
in  Washington,  the  Village  City  post¬ 
master  barred  the  cards  from  the 
mails,  as  we  have  stated.  In  court,  the 
postal  authorities  cited  a  federal  stat¬ 
ute  refusing  mail  privileges  to  any 
sender  whose  material  offered  for  mail¬ 
ing  indicates  that  he  is  “engaged  in 
conducting  any  lottery,  gift  enterprise, 
or  scheme  for  the  distiibution  of 
money  or  of  any  . . .  personal  property 
by  lot,  chance  or  drawing  of  any  kind.” 

The  Government  didn’t  like,  among 
other  things,  the  language  of  the  news- 
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By  William  Hurd  Hillyer 

paper  ads  announcing  the  Treasure 
Hunt  and  calling  upon  each  partici¬ 
pant  to  visit  the  numerous  Village  City 
stores  between  December  2  and  15  in 
order  to  see  whether  he  or  she  “is  the 
holder  of  a  ‘lucky  number  on  the 
prizes  displayed  in  the  windows’.”  The 
element  of  consideration  (namely  the 
visit  to  the  store  windows)  in  addition 
to  the  elements  of  prize  and  chance 
involved,  brought  the  Treasure  Hunt 
onto  forbidden  ground,  the  postoffice 
contended. 

At  first  sight  the  Federal  authorities 
seemed  to  have  a  good  case,  with  the 
three  necessary  ingredients  of  a  lottery 
scheme  seemingly  present.  However  it 
was  on  the  “consideration”  phase 
that  Uncle  Sam  lost  out. 

Just  what  was  the  consideration 
paid  by  Treasure  Hunters?  Not 
money  certainly  but,  according  to  the 
Government,  “the  substantial  amount 


I  Houston  Wars  on  Shoplifters 

j  As  part  of  an  all-out  campaign  against 
shoplifting,  the  Houston  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  is  now  distributing 
a  booklet  of  information  which  will 
help  store  management  and  sales¬ 
people  to  spot  the  light-fingered  shop¬ 
per  in  operation.  Among  other  facts, 
i  it  reports  that  merchandise  thefts  cost 
Houston  merchants  three  million  dol- 
;  lars  last  year.  In  addition  to  alerting 
store  people  as  to  the  nature  and  hab- 
its  of  the  shoplifting  fraternity,  the  retail 
trade  group  is  also  prepared  to  supply 
its  members  with  bold  posters  of  warn¬ 
ing  directed  to  would-be  thieves. 


of  time  and  effort”  expended  in  “ex¬ 
amining  the  various  prizes  to  ascertain 
whether”  the  participant  held  a  win¬ 
ning  ticket. 

Postal  regulations  were  cited  in  sup¬ 
port  of  this  view,  but  the  Court  did 
not  share  it.  “The  gist”  of  the  Govern 
ment’s  contention  is  this,  declared  tht 
judge;  “Because  the  holders  of  cou- 
|X)ns  do  the  very  thing  that  the  plan 
proposes,  i.e.,  visit  the  stores  to  look  in 
the  windows,”  they  are  stuck  with  tht 
label  of  having  provided  the  considera¬ 
tion  which  is  the  necessary  element  ol 
a  lottery. 

Scorning  discussion  as  to  whetha 
looking  in  a  window  is  “examining" 
anything,  the  Court  voices  its  belief 
based  on  consulted  authorities,  that 
the  “consideration  requisite  to  a  lot¬ 
tery  is  a  contribution  in  kind  to  the 
fund  or  property  to  be  distributed.  1 
have  found,”  said  the  judge,  “no  case 
in  which  the  element  of  consideration 
resided  in  walking  or  driving  to  look 
in  a  window  .  .  .  manifestly  not  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  merchandise  which  is 
distributed;  the  value,  if  any,  of  the 
physical  exercise  cannot  be  compared 
to  the  value  of  the  prize.” 

For  these  reasons  the  Court  decided 
that  the  plan  in  question  “does  not 
constitute  a  lottery,”  and  prompUy 
issued  an  injunction  forbidding  the 
postmaster  to  bar  the  Treasure  Hunt 
postals  from  the  mail. 

In  rendering  this  decision,  the 
learned  judge  showed  a  refreshing  so¬ 
licitude  for  the  tax-burdened.  “While 
the  use  of  the  mails,”  said  he,  “must 
be  under  governmental  supervision,  it 
is  also  to  be  remembered  that  taxpay 
ers,  who  shoulder  a  huge  annual  defidt 
from  the  operations  of  the  Post  Office, 
have  a  right  to  their  day  in  court  to 
contest  ...  a  strained  and  uiyiatural 
construction  upon  a  word  having  a 
commonly  accepted  meaning.” 
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Scores  of  Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing 
operators  now  post  800  to  1000  tickets  per  hour 
...a  vast  improvement  over  their  800  to  1000 
tickets  per  day ...  formerly  posted  with  systems 
using  alphabetical  itemizing. 

Many  outstanding  features  contribute  to  the  im- 
excelled  production  of  Underwood  Sundstrand 
Cycle  Billing  Machines.  One  is  the  famous  10-key 
Keyboard  which  permits  Touch  Operation.  An¬ 
other  is  the  exclusive  Automatic  Inactive-Column 
Skip  which  automatically  skips  the  Purchases, 
Payments  and  Returns  Columns  on  the  History 
Ledger  Card  when  there  are  no  postings  in  the 
comparable  columns  of  the  Statement 

Invest  a  few  seconds  of  your  time  to  mail  the 
coupon  today.  The  book  you  will  receive  clearly 
indicates  how  your  Operating  Costs  may  be 
lowered — and  how  many  problems  may  be  simpli¬ 
fied  or  eliminated  altogether. 

The  Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  book 


is  filled  with  basic  and  detailed  Cycle  Billing  data, 
as  well  as  complete  descriptions  of  Underwood 
Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  Posting  and  Control 
Systems.  We  suggest  that  you  mail  the  Coupon 
today  for  your  copy. 

Underwood  Corporation 

Accounting  Machines  .  .  .  Adding  Machines  .  .  . 
Typewriters  .  .  .  Carbon  Paper  .  .  .  Ribbons 
One  Pork  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Underwood  Limited,  Toronto  1,  Canada 
So/es  and  Service  Everywhere 

^<^^ij{hr^-^'.NDERWOOD  C0RP0R^10r^__  _ 

I  UNDERWOOD  CORPORATION,  One  Park  Avenue,  New  York 

I  Please  send  me  new  Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle 

j  Billing  Book,  S-6400.  S-10-S2 

I  Name  ond  Title _ _ _ _ 


STORES 


From  1000  tickets  per  day 
to  1000  tickets  per  hour 

with  Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing 
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NRbGA  CONVENTIQH 


\tnd 

\  Edition 


YJ/HILE  retailers  over  the  country 
”  have  their  sights  set  upon  Fall 
and  Christmas  business  these  days, 
activity  at  NRDGA  headquarters  in 
New  York  is  already  focused  on  next 
January,  when  the  Association’s  42nd 
annual  convention  will  take  place. 
Planning  for  the  event  has  progressed 
to  the  point  where  members  can  be 
given  a  working  outline  of  what  sub¬ 
ject  matter  they  can  expect  to  hear 
when  they  assemble  at  the  Hotel  Stat- 
ler  during  the  week  of  January  12, 
1953.  And,  as  usual,  topics  have  been 
chosen  to  mesh  as  closely  as  possible 
with  problems  lying  uppermost  on  the 
retailer’s  mind. 

Foremost  among  these  are  the  new 
trends  in  retail  selling  which,  although 
they  have  been  developing  for  varying 
lengths  of  time,  made  their  presence 
strongly  felt  in  1952.  The  trend 
towards  simplified  selling,  with  the  ac¬ 
cent  upon  self-service,  is  accelerating. 
So,  too,  is  the  stiff  competition  depart¬ 
ment  stores  are  receiving  from  the 
supermarkets.  The  measures  taken  by 
the  established  stores  to  meet  this 
threat  contain  additional  problems. 
One  is  night-openings;  another  is  the 
branch  store. 

Even  though  price  control  is  still 
with  us  at  this  writing,  retailers  con¬ 
tinue  to  worry  about  a  price  floor  for 
many  of  the  items  they  sell  rather 
than  a  price  ceiling.  In  the  face  of  a 
continuing  good  sales  volume,  ex¬ 
penses  are  still  too  high  to  p>ermit  a 
reasonable  profit  return.  These  and 
other  factors  like  inflation  and  gov¬ 
ernment  spending  give  the  1952  elec¬ 
tion  an  all-pervading  importance.  The 
42nd  convention,  coming  in  the  same 
month  with  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
president  of  the  United  States,  will 
unquestionably  reflect  that  event  in 
many  ways. 

The  1953  gathering  will  follow  the 
same  form  used  so  successfully  in 
previous  years.  In  all,  27  separate  ses¬ 
sions  are  scheduled  for  the  various 


NRDGA  divisions.  The  four-day  con¬ 
vention  will  also  feature  a  Smaller 
Stores  Dinner,  a  Fur  Forum,  an  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Buying  Offices  luncheon 
and  the  last  night’s  climaxing  banquet. 

Merchandising.  The  Merchandising 
Division  will  participate  in  six  ses¬ 
sions.  The  theme  of  a  general  mer¬ 
chandising  meeting  will  be  “Tomor¬ 
row’s  World.”  This  will  present  dis¬ 
cussions  and  sp>eeches  on  supermar¬ 
kets;  on  the  Fedway  idea,  and  on  keep¬ 
ing  up  the  country’s  purchasing  pow¬ 
er.  Two  leading  merchandisers  will 
discuss  the  topics,  “What  Is  A  Depart¬ 
ment  Store?”  and  “What  the  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  Taught  Me.”  A  merchan¬ 
dising  session  on  Piece  Goods  will  put 
the  accent  on  fabrics  and  styling. 
There  will  be  a  fashion  show  in  which 
five  of  the  country’s  leading  pattern 
companies  will  demonstrate  their  ap¬ 
plications  of  important  new  fabrics  to 
current  styles.  Discussion  topics  for 
this  session  will  include  the  opportu¬ 
nities  and  the  problems  in  selling  new 
“miracle  fibers;”  vendor-vendee  rela¬ 
tions  in  respect  to  “Doing  A  Profitable 
Piece  Goods  Business”  and  “Getting 
The  Young  Home  Dressmaker  Busi¬ 
ness.” 

A  merchandising  session  on  Men’s 
and  Boys’  Wear  is  entitled  “Doing 
What  Comes  Profitably.”  Topics  will 


include  “Big  Volume  in  Little  Shav¬ 
ers,”  “Men’s  Sportswear— Still  Scratch¬ 
ing  The  Surface,”  “Selling  Men’s 
Clothing  Profitably”  and  “Battle  of 
the  Blends,”  which  will  extend  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  new  fibers  to  men’s  wear. 

A  session  on  Accessories  and  Small- 
wares  merchandising  will  put  the 
main  emphasis  on  two  topics:  the  role 
of  private  brands  and  the  building  of 
a  profitable  mail  order  business  in  this 
category.  Other  speeches  will  covet 
item  merchandising,  street  floor  oper¬ 
ations  and  proper  market  timing. 

Ready-to-Wear  and  Intimate  Ap¬ 
parel  will  share  the  limelight  in  a  I 
joint  session.  The  problems  and  op- ' 
portunities  brought  out  by  new  fab¬ 
rics,  particularly  synthetics,  will  be 
discussed,  along  with  a  survey  of  the 
specialization  trend  in  ready-to-wear. 
Tentative  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  present  speeches  on  ready-to- 
wear  volume;  specialization  accordir^ 
to  sizes  and  price  in  sportswear  depart¬ 
ments,  and  fashion  selling.  A  good 
deal  of  attention  will  also  be  paid  to 
the  topic  of  proper  timing  in  ready-to- 
wear  merchandising,  particularly  in 
regard  to  seasonal  items  and  delivery 
problems.  The  latter  is  proving  itself 
a  real  bottleneck  for  most  retailers  at 
the  present  time. 

The  Merchandising  Division  and 
the  Personnel  Group  will  join  forces 
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for  a  session  on  merchandise  training. 
Division  Manager  William  Burston 
has  also  announced  that  the  .\BO 
luncheon  on  Monday  will  feature 
speeches  by  Leo  Cherne  of  the  Re¬ 
search  Institute  of  America,  on  “  The 
Economic  Outlook  for  1953,”  and 
the  Hon.  Lowell  Mason  of  the  P'ederal 
Trade  Commission  on  “I'ncle  Sam; 
rnwehome  Partner.” 

Controllers'  Congress.  Subjects  of 
particular  interest  to  retail  controllers 
will  be  presented  in  two  sessions  on 
the  second  day  of  the  convention.  Ed¬ 
mund  LaRose,  controller  of  Bausch  & 
Loinb  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  will  de¬ 
liver  a  speech  on  budgeting.  LaRose 
owns  an  excellent  reputation  in  the 
field,  both  as  an  authority  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  as  well  as  the  details  of  budget¬ 
ing.  .Sam  Flanel,  assistant  manager  of 
the  Controllers’  Congress,  says  that  in 
25  years  LaRose  has  never  been  more 
than  five  per  cent  off  on  an  estimated 
budget. 

A  second  session  planned  by  the 
('.ontrol lets’  Congress  will  cover  the 
relatively  new  concept  of  Production 
Unit  .\ccounting.  .\nalagous  to  cost 
accounting  among  manufacturers,  pro¬ 
duction  unit  accounting  is  at  present 
only  a  big  store  concept.  To  make  the 
necessary  information  and  tools  avail¬ 
able  throughout  the  retail  trade,  the 
NRDCi.V’s  Board  of  Directors  has  allo¬ 
cated  funds  for  study  and  preparation 
of  a  manual  covering  the  new  account¬ 
ing  system.  T  he  two-year  project  is 
just  getting  started,  but  a  general  run¬ 
down  of  the  progress  made  so  far  will 
be  presented  at  the  convention. 

Personnel,  (ieorge  Plant,  manager  of 
the  Store  Management  and  Personnel 
Groups,  has  developed  a  compre'.ien- 
sive  outline  of  topics  which  will  come 
under  consideration  of  the  Personnel, 
Store  Management  and  Distributive 
Education  sessions  at  the  convention. 
\  joint  Personnel  and  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  session,  under  the  direction  of 
Plant  and  Robert  Mayer,  NRDGA 
Public  Relations  head,  will  concern 
itself  with  the  broad  question  of  single 
and  multiple  night  openings  and  their 
comparative  effects  upon  public  and 
employee.  The  technical  details,  such 
as  payroll  adjustments  and  other  ex¬ 
penses,  will  not  be  discussed  here. 


Rather,  the  session  will  cover  the  im¬ 
pact  of  night  openings  upon  the  gen¬ 
eral  morale  of  retail  workers  and  their 
further  effect  upon  the  prestige  and 
pulling  power  of  retailing  in  respect 
to  attracting  new  blood  from  schools 
and  colleges. 

T  he  joint  session  to  be  held  by  the 
Personnel  Group  and  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division  will  cover  on-the-job 
training  and  follow-up,  with  special 
emphasis  falling  on  the  fact  that  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  sales  are  lost  each 
year  through  inefficient  selling  meth¬ 
ods.  Particular  stress  will  be  laid  on 
merchandise  information  for  sales  per¬ 
sonnel  as  a  key  to  increasing  sales. 

third  joint  session  will  study 
storewide  coordination  between  sales 
promotion  efforts  and  sales  personnel. 
T  hrough  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the 
.Sales  Promotion  Division  and  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Group,  the  problem  of  ineffi¬ 
cient  selling  will  be  attacked  on  the 
basis  that  nowadays  a  store’s  right 
hand— sales  personnel— seldom  knows 
what  the  store’s  left  hand— advertising, 
display,  direct  mail— is  doing. 

"Pattern  For  Retail  Prog¬ 
ress"  has  been  designated 
as  the  theme  for  NRDGA's 
1953  convention, 

.Vnother  session  of  the  Personnel 
Group  will  cover  broad  personnel 
problems.  .\  survey  on  industry  train¬ 
ing  experience,  with  experts  from  out- 
sitle  manufacturing  companies  partici- 
jiating,  will  he  presented. 

Two  sessions  will  be  given  to  Dis¬ 
tributive  Education,  lender  consider¬ 
ation  will  be  the  technical  problems 
of  putting  on  educational  programs 
throughout  state  and  local  levels,  with 
special  etnphasis  uj)on  cooperative 
school  and  work  setups.  The  topic  of 
federal  aid  to  states  and  reductions 
thereof  will  also  be  brought  up. 

Store  Management.  The  Store  Man¬ 
agement  Group  has  scheduled  a  joint 
session  with  the  Retail  Delivery 
Group,  headed  by  Morris  Landau. 
CTirrent  operating  problems  will  come 
under  discussion,  .\nother  Store  Man¬ 
agement  session  on  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing  will  consider  the  operating  prob¬ 
lems  presented  by  single  and  multiple 


night  opening  systems.  Employee  pro¬ 
ductivity  standanls,  stock  shortages, 
store  protection,  warehousing  ami  ma¬ 
terials  handling  will  be  on  the  agenda 
in  another  session. 

Smaller  Stores.  Leonard  Mongeon, 
manager  of  the  Smaller  Stores  Divis¬ 
ion,  announces  that  the  theme  of  one 
of  his  sessions  will  be  “Putting  the 
Show  on  the  Road  in  ’53,”  with  the 
following  subjects  listed  for  discus¬ 
sion:  Planning  the  Show— proper  buy¬ 
ing  procedure;  Setting  the  Stage— self¬ 
selection;  On  Your  Toes— personnel, 
and  Producing  the  Show— following 
up  with  promotion  and  advertising. 

The  annual  Smaller  Stores  Dinner, 
slated  for  Tuesday  evening  of  conven¬ 
tion  week,  will  feature  speeches  on 
“What’s  In  Store  For  The  Independ¬ 
ent  Merchant?”  and  “New  Develop¬ 
ments  in  Retail  Selling.”  .\n  open 
forum  discussion  on  the  same  program 
will  include  such  topics  as  night  open¬ 
ings,  direct  mill  selling  and  expenses. 

Credit.  The  Caedit  Management  Di¬ 
vision,  under  the  guidance  of  A.  L. 
Trotta,  will  present  a  session  devoted 
to  a  broad  discussion  of  procedures 
and  methods  which  have  proven  in¬ 
strumental  in  increasing  the  produc¬ 
tivity  of  credit  departments.  Special 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  problems 
presented  by  inexperienced  and  rapid¬ 
ly-changing  personnel.  .\  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  is  planned  for  the  purpose  of 
analyzing  methotls  and  procedures  in 
collections,  billing,  accounts  processing 
and  standanls  establishment  already 
used  by  some  stores. 

Sales  Promotion.  The  Sales  Promotion 
Division  and  Visual  Merchandising 
Group  will  concentrate  their  conven¬ 
tion  activities  on  finding  ways  and 
means  to  meet  the  challenge  of  new 
developments  in  retailing.  The  trend 
to  suburban  branches  has  brought 
about  new  considerations  in  advertis¬ 
ing,  sales  promotion  and  display  tech¬ 
niques.  Likewise,  simplified  selling 
operations  pose  completely  new  prob¬ 
lems  for  the  advertising  man. 

Howard  Abrahams,  manager  of  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division,  and  Irving 
Eldridge,  manager  of  the  Visual  Mer¬ 
chandising  Group,  promise  timely, 
pertinent  discussions  of  these  topics. 
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STORES 


BILLING  MACHINE 


ADDING  MACHINE 


save  us  their  cost  every  2  years!” 


—Sttx,  Bamr  A  PuHmr  Departnwnt  Storm,  St.  Louis 
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“We  estimate  that  our  National  Machines 
return  their  cost  in  the  first  two  years  of 
use,  and  thereafter  give  us  a  handsome  yearly 
return  on  the  investment,  through  reduction  of 
operating  costs. 

“We  use  National  Floor  Audit  Sales  Regis¬ 
ters  in  our  selling  areas  . . .  National  Account¬ 
ing  Machines  on  our  Accounts  Receivables 
for  Cycle  Billings,  and  in  our  Lay-Away,  Sales 


Audit  and  Pay-Bill  Departments  .  .  .  and 
National  Adding  Machines  in  our  various 
clerical  operations. 

“In  addition  to  important  direct  money  sav¬ 
ings,  we  have  gained  other  advantages  through 
improved  service,  increased  customer  confi¬ 
dence  and  good-will.” 


Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Treasurer. 


This  nationally-known  department 
store,  whose  success  is  built  on  60 
years  of  experience,  depends  on 
National  mechanization  both  on  the 
sales  floor  and  in  the  accounting  depart¬ 
ment. 

National  offers  YOU  such  integrated 
mechanized  control — no  matter  what 


YOUR  line  and  size  of  business — 
through  exclusive  combinations  of  time- 
and-money-saving  features.  On  some 
jobs,  2/3  of  the  work  is  done  auto¬ 
matically. 

Nationals  soon  pay  for  themselves 
out  of  what  they  save — then  go  on  year 
after  year  returning  a  handsome  profit. 


Phone  the  nearest  National 
office — let  a  trained  systems 
analyst  show  you  what  you 


e/f2(tlon(U 


DAYTON  9,  OHIO 


Every  year,  with  alacrity,  the  cream  of 
the  college  crop  jumps  into  every  field 
but  retailing.  Here^s  one  educator* s  pro- 
posal  for  attracting  some  of  it  away  from 
law,  medicine  and  other  ^prestige*  jobs 
into  the  department  store. 


Why  Do  They  Snuh  Retailing? 


By  E.  A.  Brand 

Associate  Professor  of  Retailing,  Michigan  State  College 


I^HE  prohleni  of  attracting  vvell-edu- 
rated  and  enthusiastic  young  men 
and  women  into  the  field  of  retailing 
is  becoming  more  serious  every  year. 
Retailers’  demands  for  college-trained 
personnel  are  increasing  day  by  day 
and,  little  is  being  done  to  encourage 
or  direct  them  into  the  field. 

In  comparison  with  other  courses  of 
study  open  to  him,  the  interest  today’s 
college  uiulergraduate  shows  for  retail¬ 
ing  is  a|)athetic  at  best.  Why  this  low 
regard  for  a  815  billion  a  year  business 
having  so  many  wide  open  avenues  of 
approach  for  the  beginner? 

Poor  Prestige.  For  one  thing,  retailing 
seems  to  lack  the  prestige  which  is  so 
much  more  evident  in  careers  like 
medicine,  engineering,  teaching  or  the 
hnv.  The  student’s  own  contacts  with 
retailing  impress  him  along  this  line: 
as  a  consumer,  he  meets  the  sales  clerk, 
who  is  more  likely  than  not  behind 
the  counter  on  a  temporary  basis  and 
shows  no  particular  pride  or  skill  in 
her  work.  If  the  student’s  contacts 
should  include  a  store  owner  or  a 
higher  level  of  store  personnel,  he  will 
probably  be  impressed  with  the  mani¬ 
fold  advantages  of  having  enough  cap¬ 
ital  to  make  owning  a  store  a  cinch. 
From  neither  contact  is  he  likely  to 


discover  that  retailing  offers  a  reward¬ 
ing  future  to  talent  and  hard  work. 
Traditional  concepts— the  general  cli¬ 
mate  of  opinion— succeed  further  in 
convincing  him  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  “undignified”  about  selling 
every  clay  items  like  hosiery  or  pants; 
it’s  not  cpiite  the  same  as  selling  insur¬ 
ance  or  steel  girders. 

Poor  advice.  Another  factor  that  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  driving  students  away  from  a 
1  eta i ling  curriculum  is  the  advice— or 
lack  of  it— which  he  is  likely  to  receive 
from  educators.  Although  he  may 
show  interest  in  retailing,  the  chances 
are  that  a  student  seeking  guidance 
will  be  told  by  a  teacher  that  “he  can 
do  better”  in  some  other  course  of 
study.  Teachers  as  a  group  have  no 
better  concept  of  retailing  than  the 
public:  indeed,  business  teachers  them¬ 
selves,  with  the  exception  of  those  in 
college  retailing  programs,  think  of  re¬ 
tailing  in  terms  of  a  sales  clerk  job. 

riie  task  of  correcting  these  impres¬ 
sions  and  presenting  a  true  picture  of 
the  career  opportunities  available  in 
retailing  lies  sc]uarely  in  the  laps  of 
those  who  will  benefit  the  most;  the 
retailers  of  the  country.  Thev  must 
find  ways  to  sell  themselves  and  their 
industry  to  students  so  that  a  steady 


flow  of  college-trained  personnel  will 
freshen  their  ranks  each  year,  l)ringing 
a  desire  to  work  in  the  field  as  well  as 
the  know-how. 

Use  Available  Media.  Stores  can  use 
several  means  already  at  hand  to  edu¬ 
cate  teachers  and  students  to  the  po 
tentials  of  retailing  careers.  High 
school  periodicals  and  annuals  have 
long  made  it  a  practice  to  solicit  ads 
from  local  merchants.  The  later  usual¬ 
ly  oblige  by  buying  space  and  merely 
using  it  to  offer  the  “compliments  of 
A’s  Dept.  Store”— treating  the  whole 
thing  as  a  donation  of  the  store’s  good 
will.  It  woidd  prove  to  be  more  bene¬ 
ficial  institutional  advertising  if  they 
spoke  about  the  advantages  of  retail¬ 
ing  as  a  career,  building  it  up  in  the 
minds  of  high  school  students  as  a 
profession  with  high  standards  and 
well  worth  studying  in  college. 

In  addition  to  conveying  the  idea 
that  retailing  is  a  profession  worth 
aiming  for,  the  ads  should  also  seek  to 
establish  greater  prestige  for  the  retail 
field.  One  way  to  accomplish  this  is 
to  associate  the  retail  executive  as  an 
important  member  of  the  community 
along  with  the  well-recognized  pres¬ 
tige  professions  like  banking,  medicine 
{Continued  on  page  60) 
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In  their  new  building  unit  Number  Two,  Jordan’s  man¬ 
agement  has  arranged  for  maximum  traffic  density  to 
expose  more  shoppers  to  upper  floor  promotions. 

Fifteen  new  Westinghouse  Electric  Stairways  have  been 
added  to  meet  these  requirements.  Jordan  Marsh's  new 
Stairways  (capacity  8000  shoppers  per  hour)  are  pro¬ 
viding  shopper-inviting,  constantly-moving  transporta¬ 
tion  to  all  floors. 

Like  Jordan  Marsh,  more  and  more  retailers  are  learn¬ 
ing  the  investment-wise  features  of  Westinghouse  Elec¬ 
tric  Stairways.  Whether  you’re  considering  a  new  in¬ 


stallation  or  modernizing,  you  owe  it  to  your  investment 
to  consult  Westinghouse,  because: 

Our  Business  is  Building  Your  Business 

In  cooperation  with  your  consultants,  Westinghouse 
Engineers  are  ready  to  help  planning  now.  Our  store 
layout  and  traffic  studies— at  no  obligation—  make  avail¬ 
able  the  information  to  help  you  put  upper  floor  sales 
space  to  work.  Call  the  nearest  Westinghouse  Office,  or 
write  Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation,  Elevator  Divi¬ 
sion,  Dept.g,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


TUNE  IN  ON  HISTORY! 

Only  Westinghouse  brings  you  complete  coverage  of  four-month  political  campaign  over  CBS  television  and  radio. 


Completes 


Improve  Customer  Relations  While  You  Cut  Billing  CostsI 

This  new  Burroughs  is  ideal  for  the  modern  method  of  billing 
in  which  sales  slips  are  returned  to  the  customer  with  the  state¬ 
ment  to  assure  positive  identification  of  "who,  what  and  when”  on 
every  item  of  every  charge  sale.  Customers  like  it!  Whether  or 
not  you  cycle  your  billing,  you  can  improve  customer  relations 
and  cut  billing  costs  with  the  new  Burroughs  Sensimatic. 


THERE'S  BUSINESS  THERE'S 
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The  amazing  speed,  unmatched  ease  of  operation,  and 
low  cost  of  the  sensational  new  Burroughs  Sensimatic 
400  bring  new  cost-cutting  billing  efhciency  within 


Simplified  direct  accumulation  in  this  new  nine-total 
machine  provides  automatic  totals  for  the  credit 
history  ledger,  with  proof  totals  automatically  printed 
at  the  end  of  the  posting  run.  Of  special  interest  to 
small  and  medium-sized  stores  is  the  fact  that  this  new 
Burroughs  is  so  versatile  that  it  can  be  used  for  many 
general  accounting  jobs,  too,  when  not  in  use  for 
billing.  This  brings  added  savings — so  important 
under  today’s  conditions. 


Not  only  will  this  great  new  Burroughs  complete  an 
average  credit  history  ledger  form  in  just  four  seconds, 
but  it  does  all  its  work  with  much  less  operator  effort. 
Operators  are  readily  trained  in  less  time . . .  easily  pro- 


SeHAUHidtc  400 


The  exclusive  sensing  panel  directs  the  Sensimatic  automatically 
through  every  figuring  operation  and  carriage  movement  .  .  . 
lets  the  machine  compute  while  in  motion,  eliminates  waste 
motion.  A  turn  of  the  job  selector  knob  changes  jobs  in  a 
second — gives  a  choice  of  four  accounting  operations  controlled 
by  each  sensing  panel.  Any  number  of  panels  may  be  used. 

Exclusive  Error  Correction  Feature 

By  the  turn  of  the  knob,  the  machine  can  be  set  so  all  entries 
are  reversed,  with  complete  adjustment  of  all  accumulations 
affected  by  an  incorrect  billing.  Single  listing  errors  are 
instantly  corrected  from  the  keyboard. 


ET  us  prove  to  you,  by  demonstration,  how  much  this  machine 
Q  save  you  —  and  how  surprisingly  easy  it  is  to  buy.  You’ll  find 
irroughs  listed  in  the  yellow  pages  of  your  telephone  book.  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine  Company,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 
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Service  V  Facts!  About  fabrics 


THREAD  AND  SEAMS 

service  characteristics  of  find- 
-*■  ings  and  trimmings  generally  get 
very  little  consideration  in  the  buying 
of  women’s  ready-to-wear  for  retail 
distribution  and  hardly  more  than 
this  at  the  manufacturing  level.  As  a 
consequence,  an  otherwise  perfect  gar¬ 
ment  has  sometimes  been  ruined  by 
some  imperfect  detail  of  construction 
or  decoration.  So  in  this  fifth  of  the 
series  on  Findings  and  Trimmings,  we 
stress  again  how  important  it  is  for  the 
buyer  to  specify  all  minor  as  well  as 
major  components  of  garment  con¬ 
struction.  It’s  the  only  way  to  assure 
the  performance  qualities  essential  to 
customer  satisfaction. 

Sewing  Thread.  One  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  minor  elements  of  a 
garment  is  the  thread  that  holds  it 
together.  The  fabric  may  be  the 
“foundation  of  fashion,’’  but  it  takes 
thread  to  convert  it  to  an  article  of 
usefulness.  And  how  vital  a  part  this 
small  element  of  garment  fabrication 
plays  becomes  painfully  evident  when 
a  customer  returns  with  a  damage 
claim  because  the  thread  has  caused 
unsightly  stains  after  laundering  or 
some  process  of  drycleaning. 

Fugpitive  dye  is  perhap'S  the  most 
serious  fault  to  be  found  with  the 
commercial  grades  of  sewing  threads 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  ready-to- 
wear  garments.  Poor  seam  construc¬ 
tion  or  thread  breakage  is  not  an  un¬ 
common  consumer  complaint,  but 
seam  openings  can  be  repaired.  Dye 
stains,  on  the  other  hand,  are  most 
‘  always  of  a  p)ermanent  nature  and  re¬ 
sult  in  an  unsightliness  that  destroys 
the  usefulness  of  the  entire  garment. 
The  actual  cost  difference  between  a 
dye-fast  thread  and  a  fugitive  type  is 
so  small,  considering  the  amount  of 
thread  used  in  one  garment,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  measure.  Yet  the  value 


of  the  whole  garment  is  in  constant 
danger  of  total  loss  because  of  this  in- 
finitesmal  saving. 

Colorfastness  is  a  common  charac¬ 
teristic  of  all  the  sewing  threads  sold 
at  retail  in  notions  departments  for 
home  sewing  purposes.  The  same  de¬ 
gree  of  colorfastness  might  well  be  in¬ 
sisted  upon  in  the  commercial  threads 
used  in  all  ready-to-wear  clothing,  in¬ 
cluding  both  launderable  and  clean- 
able  types. 

Embroidery  Thread.  Perhaps  an  even 
greater  source  of  dye  stains  from  sew¬ 
ing  threads  is  the  type  of  thread  manu¬ 
factured  for  embroidery  and  fancy 
stitching.  Drycleaners  report  that  fugi¬ 
tive  dyes  in  decorative  threads  is  a 
common  cause  of  staining  in  garments 
they  must  wetclean.  This  is  a  particu¬ 
larly  serious  problem  in  the  summer 
months  since  decorative  stitching  and 
embroidery  work  are  so  much  a  part 
of  light  colored,  warm  weather  fash¬ 
ions  which  frequently  require  wet¬ 
cleaning  treatment  in  addition  to  dry- 
cleaning. 

Even  in  strictly  launderable  types  of 
apparel,  however,  the  fugitive  dyes  in 
these  threads  are  a  common  cause  of 
consumer  dissatisfaction.  Every  con¬ 
sideration  may  be  given  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  the  laundering  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  fabric,  but  in  too  many  in¬ 
stances  this  does  not  include  any  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  thread  and  other 
findings  and  trimmings.  Garments 
from  some  of  the  best  known  fashion 
houses  have  been  seen  which,  though 
fabricated  of  launderable  fabrics,  were 
damaged  by  colored  decorative  stitch¬ 
ing  or  sewing  threads  which  were  not 
laundry-fast.  ThQ  chances  are  that  if 
the  manufacturer  is  questioned  on 
these  points,  he  will  be  as  cautious 
about  thread  quality  as  he  is  about  the 
fabrics  in  his  garments. 


Seam  Strength.  As  already  indicated, 
poor  seam  construction  is  another 
cause  of  considerable  dissatisfaction, 
though  perhaps  not  as  serious  as  color 
staining.  But  whereas  colorfastness  is 
mostly  a  matter  of  policy  w'hich  can 
be  maintained  fairly  consistently, 
seam  strength  is  dependent  upon  a 
number  of  factors  and  thus  may  not 
always  be  subject  to  practical  controls. 
A  variance  in  any  one  of  these  facton, 
not  always  apparent  at  the  time,  may 
residt  in  poor  seam  quality. 

Here  are  the  main  seam  strength 
factors; 

(1)  Seam  type;  (2)  seam  allowance 
or  selvage;  (3)  number  of  stitches  per 
inch:  (4)  tensile  strength  or  thread 
quality;  (5)  needle  size;  (6)  machine 
adjustment,  (7)  type  of  fabric  and 
sewability. 

The  determination  of  the  proper 
construction  of  a  seam  is  not  a  simple 
matter,  as  can  be  seen,  nor  can  a 
manufacturer  always  be  assured  of 
trouble-free  seams.  Some  factors,  such 
as  thread  quality,  are  within  his  con 
trol,  but  machine  adjustment  is  not 
entirely  so.  Different  fabrics  present 
different  problems  of  seam  construe 
tion,  w'hich  makes  it  difficut  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  maintain  a  quality  standard. 

Most  seam  difficulties  can  be  pre¬ 
vented,  however,  from  assuming  pro¬ 
portions  which  invite  consumer  dissat 
isfaction.  It  is  usually  the  garment 
which  has  been  thoughtlessly  designed 
and  fabricated  as  to  seam  type  and 
construction  which  fails  to  fully  satis¬ 
fy  the  consumer.  Where  this  is  the 
case  the  thread  quality  is  often  found 
to  be  of  the  lowest  available  in  the 
market.  For  example,  a  considerable 
volume  of  thread  is  consumed  in  the 
women’s  dress  field  which  has  only  50 
per  cent  of  the  tensile  strength  of  home 
sewing  threads  and  is  dyed  with  high- 
{Continued  on  page  59) 
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THE  CORSET 
DEPARTMENT 


^ORSET  buyers,  at  what  seems  a 
^most  unlikely  time  of  year,  are 
getting  ready  for  their  Spring  market, 
to  he  held  in  New  York,  November  17 
to  21.  Many  of  them  bitterly  protest 
the  change  from  the  January  market 
they  found  so  convenient.  Some,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  who  also  cover  lingerie 
departments,  say  flatly  that  they  can¬ 
not  leave  their  stores  in  mid-Novem¬ 
ber,  just  when  Christmas  business 


swings  into  high.  A  few  buyers  wel¬ 
come  the  chance  to  see  new  lines  early 
and  plan  ahead  for  Spring.  For  the 
most  part,  the  buyer  attitude  is  that, 
convenient  or  otherwise,  the  Novem¬ 
ber  market  is  worth  trying  if  it  will 
get  Spring  goods  to  the  stores  on  time. 

Last  year,  buyers  went  home  from 
their  mid-January  showings,  reviewed 
their  notes,  and  placed  orders  in  late 
january  or  early  February.  Deliveries, 


A^arket  week  comes  early  this  year  for  corset 
buyers  —  a  full  two  months  ahead  of  the  dates 
for  last  Spring.  Analyzing  buyer  and  manufactur* 
•r  comment  on  this  and  other  changes  in  the  corset 
business,  the  research  staff  of  STORES  offers  these 
questions,  which  management  will  want  to  dis¬ 
cuss  with  the  buyer  before  she  takes  off  for  New 
York  in  November. 

!•  When  shall  we  buy?  If  the  early  market 
week  draws  earlier  orders,  these,  in  turn,  will 
moke  possible  earlier  deliveries.  If  the  buyer 
places  her  order  at  the  usual  time,  delivery 
troubles  may  again  plague  the  Spring  season. 


2.  How  far  toward  self-selection?  With  more 
packaged  merchandise  and  more  talk  of  self-selec¬ 
tion,  buyers  may  have  trouble  deciding  how  far 
to  go  in  embracing  the  new  idea.  Most  garments 
still  need  the  expert  fitter,  and  the  expert  fitter 
still  means  a  high  markup  —  higher  than  self¬ 
selection's  low  selling  costs  will  justify. 

3.  What  kind  of  promotion?  Promotions  that 

tie  in  with  ready-to-wear,  that  invest  foundations 
with  glamour,  that  play  up  the  natural  sales  ap¬ 
peal  of  basic  numbers,  offer  the  best  profit  possi¬ 
bilities.  A  balance  must  be  kept  between  the  ac¬ 
cepted  basics  and  the  new  items  which  have  yet  to 
prove  themselves  "hot." 


STORES 
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See  Warner’s  fashion-first  corselettes  in 
Good  Housekeeping,  Woman’s  Home 
Companion,  Harper’s  and  the  New  Yorker. 


WARNER’S'  WEEK 
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liowe\cr,  were  not  forthcoming,  and 
the  season  got  off  to  a  late  start  that 
did  no  gootl  for  stores  or  their  re¬ 
sources.  Manufacturers,  particularly 
those  who  make  garments  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  price  scale,  simply  could 
not  keep  up  with  their  ever-mounting 
orders. 


HAore  Labor  Per  Garment.  Material 
shortages  are  not  a  serious  factor  in 
the  slow  delivery  that  prevails,  al¬ 
though  here  and  there  a  sp>ecial  elastic 
delays  matters.  The  real  trouble  is  the 
imreasing  burden  of  labor  involved  in 
the  making  of  an  individual  garment. 
From  season  to  season,  as  the  industry 
responds  to  the  public’s  demands  for 
ever  lighter,  ever  more  comfortable 
garments,  the  garments  themselves  be¬ 
come  more  intricate.  Madame  wants 
her  foundation  feather  light,  pretty 
too,  and  with  good  control.  The  in¬ 
dustry  provides  her  with  beautiful 
little  wonder  workers,  but  to.  produce 
them  it  cuts  and  sews,  tucks  and  re¬ 
inforces,  develops  new  elastics,  makes 
countless  seams,  stitches  down  and 
finishes  as  never  before.  Even  in  light¬ 
weight,  roll-on  girdles  of  the  type  so 
inaccurately  described  as  “junior,” 
one  no  longer  finds  a  simple  tube  of 
elastic.  Complicated  cutting,  combi¬ 
nations  of  materials,  and  dainty  trim¬ 
mings  are  in  evidence  here,  too. 

All  this  calls  for  more  labor  per 
garment.  Yet  most  of  the  industry’s 
plants  are  located  in  the  New  York 
area,  where  there  is  no  substantial  re¬ 
serve  of  labor  to  draw  upon.  Particu¬ 
larly  on  Manhattan  Island,  factories 
bd  it  hard  to  attract  women;  when 
they  do  come,  they  take  training  but 
may  not  stay;  or  they  stay,  but  may 
make  little  effort  to  keep  their  attend¬ 
ance  regular  or  their  output  up  to  par. 
A  late  start  on  the  season’s  line  cannot 
be  caught  up;  a  spell  of  unbearable 
heat,  such  as  New  York  suffered  for 
most  of  last  summer,  puts  production 
bpelessly  far  behind. 

In  an  effort  to  find  more  labor,  and 
more  dependable  labor,  some  in  the 
industry  are  moving  to  the  South, 
<diere  the  bottom  of  the  sewing  labor 
barrel  has  not  been  scraped.  No  im¬ 
mediate  relief  can  be  expsected  from 
most  of  these  moves,  however,  as  it 
takes  many  months  to  set  up  a  plant 
»nd  train  workers. 


Lengthening  Delivery  Periods.  All  of 

these  manufacturing  troubles  are  re¬ 
flected  in  slow  and  irregular  deliver¬ 
ies.  Find  a  good  number  in  a  high 
priced,  really  smart  garment,  or  find  a 
good  lightweight  garment  for  the  full 
figure,  or  even  find  a  strong  promo¬ 
tional  number  in  a  roll-on  girdle,  and 
delivery  will  take  60  to  90  days.  Worse 
still,  a  new  and  hot  number  may  get 
off  to  a  flying  start,  only  to  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  sale  after  a  month  or  two, 
while  the  manufacturer  catches  up 
with  •his  orders. 

Some  buyers  are  so  fed  up  with  the 
situation  that  they  question  the  need 
for  two  markets  and  two  style  changes 
a  year.  “Before  you  can  reorder  and 
get  some  business  out  of  a  number,” 
they  say,  “it  is  time  to  buy  something 
different.”  Some  manufacturers,  too, 
wonder  why  they  go  to  the  expense  of 
restyling  a  line  twice  a  year,  and  of 
playing  host  in  a  big  way  to  visiting 
buyers.  But  the  general  feeling  is  that 
without  fashion  the  industry  would 
fall  back  into  the  rut  from  which  it 
has  pulled  itself  out.  The  most  for¬ 
ward-looking  of  the  buyers  and  manu¬ 


facturers  accept  their  present  head¬ 
aches  as  the  inevitable  growing  pains 
of  a  business  that  is  beginning  to  hit 
its  stride  as  a  fashion  industry. 

Many  departments,  and  many  manu¬ 
facturers,  too,  do  a  good  three-quarters 
of  their  business  in  basic  numbers, 
numbers  that  run  from  Spring  to  Fall, 
and  on  to  another  Spring  and  Fall, 
for  a  long  time.  But  the  real  excite¬ 
ment,  the  part  of  the  business  that 
keeps  women  thinking  about  founda¬ 
tion  garments,  lies  in  the  high  fashion 
numbers,  the  bright  new  ideas,  the 
strictly  seasonal  items.  It  is  these  num¬ 
bers  primarily  that  the  industry  wants 
the  buyers  to  review  in  November— 
and  order  early. 


Early  Markets  As  An  Answer.  Most 
buyers  contacted  by  Stores  on  this 
subject  were  planning  to  attend  the 
November  markets,  but  not  to  place 
any  Spring  orders  until  January.  Their 
reasons  run  like  this:  the  department 
has  not  had  enough  experience  with 
the  Fall  line  to  know  in  November 
how  to  plan  for  Spring;  Spring  mer¬ 
chandise  bought  so  early  will  lose  its 


RTW  TIE-IN— Recenfly  remodeled  corset  department  at  Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn, 
stresses  fashion;  shows  ready-to-wear  on  manikins  alongside  appropriate  foundations. 
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TAKE  YOUR  PICK— Four  garments  in  one  ad  play  up  breadth  of  assortment  at  Gimbel's, 
New  York,  and  emphasize  need  for  right  foundation  under  season's  smart  dress  types. 
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excitement  by  the  time  the  season 
starts;  manufacturers  won’t  have  theh 
advertising  programs  set  by  Novem- 
ber,  and  buyers  won’t  be  able  to  bu? 
their  promotions;  Spring  budgets 
won’t  be  released  so  early;  the  depart 
ment  can’t  afford  to  tie  its  money  up 
for  so  long  a  period. 

Buyers  who  welcome  the  early  mar 
ket  point  out  that  they  will  be  able  to 
plan  earlier,  that  they  can  hope  for 
early  delivery  of  new  merchandise  and 
an  even  flow  of  basic  numbers,  that 
they  will  have  new  merchandise  to 
spark  their  holiday  and  January  sell¬ 
ing.  They  see  the  early  market  caus¬ 
ing  some  trouble  for  them,  and  sontt 
extra  work,  but  they  consider  it  worth 
while  if  they  can  have  the  long  selling 
season  and  the  opportunity  for  tie-ins 
with  ready-to-wear  that  early  deliver¬ 
ies  make  possible. 

Some  Can't  Come.  There  are  buyers,' 
however,  who  cannot  come  to  a  No¬ 
vember  market,  no  matter  how  hearti¬ 
ly  they  believe  in  it.  These  are  the 
ones  in  small  and  medium  sized  stores, 
and  in  some  large  organizations,  who 
add  housedresses,  aprons,  and  lingerie 
to  their  corset  responsibilities.  These 
buyers  are  not  free  to  think  about 
Spring,  much  less  to  look  at  lines  in 
the  market  or  in  the  store,  until 
Christmas  is  over.  To  them,  the  in¬ 
dustry  promises  early  visits  from  its 
salesman,  but  such  visits  have  not  the 
stimulation  of  a  market  week,  nor  do 
they  give  the  buyer  an  opportunity  to 
see  the  new  numbers  in  line  after  line 
modeled  for  her. 

Regardless  of  their  travel  plans, 
however,  if  the  buyers  stick  to  their 
present  intention  of  placing  orders  in 
January  for  February  delivery,  the 
early  market  date  will  not  succeed  in 
starting  production  wheels  turnii^ 
noticeably  earlier  than  usual.  Leading 
manufacturers  say  they  cannot  sched¬ 
ule  production  on  new  lines  until  they 
have  had  some  retail  reaction  to  the 
various  innovations.  And  by  reaction, 
they  do  not  mean  raves;  they  mean 
orders.  If  these  tokens  of  retail  faith 
are  not  forthcoming  soon  after  the 
November  market,  there  may  again  be 
delay  and  hesitation  about  putting 
new  numbers  into  production,  and 
the  slow  deliveries  of  last  Spring  may 
again  prevail. 
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PACE-SETTING  WINDOWS  -  Stores  throughout  the 
country  are  currently  plugging  the  get-out-the-vote 
campaign  with  windows  (top)  tied  to  Peter  Pan's 
national  ads.  Crowd-pulling  "striking  blonde"  win¬ 
dow  (center)  at  Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn,  with 
Mona  Lisa  girdles  and  Lilyette  bras  in  new  coat  color. 
One  of  four  Altman,  New  York,  windows  (bottom) 
reproducing  Warner  ads  in  Vogue,  featured  name- 
designed  clothes  and  foundations  needed  under  them. 
Store's  newspaper  advertising  was  on  same  theme. 


WHAT  ABOUT  SERVICE, 

TRAINING,  PROMOTIONS? 


The  timing  of  Spring  purchases, 
however,  is  but  one  of  several 
problems  on  which  corset  buyers  may 
seek  top  management’s  advice.  An¬ 
other  problem  may  be  that  of  how-  far 
to  go  in  using  the  self-selection  tech¬ 
niques  that  some  observers  consider 
inevitable  in  this,  as  in  other  depart¬ 
ments. 

It  is  nothing  new  for  inexpensive 
brassieres  and  girdles  to  be  tossed  on 
tables,  from  which  customers  can  help 
themselves.  But  now  there  are  small, 
highly  elastic  girdles  of  excellent  qual¬ 
ity,  carrying  good  brand  names,  in 
packages  that  invite  self-selection. 
Typical  is  Newman’s  Sarong,  Jr., 
whose  shiny,  tapered  containers  stand 
upright  in  a  counter-top  holder,  or 
Strouse-Adler’s  Pint-Size,  in  realistic, 
stackable  ice  cream  type  containers, 
liiere  are  others,  too,  and  there  will 
undoubtedly  be  more,  as  manufactur¬ 
ers  continue  to  study  packages  and  fix- 
turing  for  self-selection. 

Not  every  buyer  or  manufacturer 
favors  this  trend.  The  argument 
against  self-selection  rests  on  the  fact 
that  fit  and  advice,  here  as  in  the  shoe 
department,  are  as  important  as  the 
merchandise  itself.  The  self-selection 
enthusiasts,  on  the  other  hand,  say 
that  packaging,  where  it  is  appropri¬ 
ate,  conserves  the  fitter’s  time  and 
leaves  her  free  to  devote  herself  to 
higher  priced  garments  and  the  prob¬ 
lem  figures.  The  woman  who  needs 
little  control,  they  say,  will  buy  from 
a  package,  provided  the  package  car¬ 
ries  a  known  name,  clear  size  mark¬ 
ings,  and  a  selling  story.  Provided, 
too,  that  the  garment  has  plenty  of 
stretch  and  is  an  obvious  value. 


Markup  and  Selling  Cost.  When  the 
customer  sells  herself,  they  point  out, 
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Here  is  another  of  the  new 
Camp  models  which  is  proving 
itself  a  real  volume  builder.  It  is  a 

sound  service  garment  for  posture* 


ts  new 


SCI  entitle 


support 


postoperative  and  general  scientific 
support.  This  model,  as  well  as  others 
in  the  series  of  ‘lightweights 

in  white”,  will  appeal  to  large 
numbers  of  your  customers. 


Model  912  —  Versatile  anatomical 
support  for  intermediate  to  stocky 
type-of-build.  Height  average  to 
tall.  Semi-groin  len^h;  double 
back  adjustment.  Elastic  releases 
top  and  bottom  of  side  sections. 
All  sizes  25-36.  White  batiste. 


S.  H.  CAMP  and  COMPANY,  JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 

World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Scientific  Supfwrts 
OFFICES  i4r;  200  Madison  Ave.,  New  York;  Merchandise  Mart.Chicago;FACrOA/£S;  Windsor, Ont.;  London, Ei^. 
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I  she  is  more  conscious  of  price  and 
I  value  than  when  she  places  herself  in 

itbe  corsetiere’s  hands  in  a  fitting  room. 

Moreover,  the  argument  runs,  the  cus- 
f  tomer  who  helps  herself  to  packaged 
I  or  table  items  should  not  be  charged 
I  for  the  fitting  service  she  does  not  use. 
The  department,  they  explain,  does 
not  lose  profit  dollars  if  the  markup 
percentage  on  such  items  goes  down; 
sales  will  be  so  much  faster  and  greater 
that  the  aggregate  in  markup  dollars 
will  increase.  (A  maker  of  dollar  bras¬ 
sieres  has  a  case  in  point:  his  $8.00  a 
dozen  number  so  far  outsells  his  $7.50 
'  a  dozen  number  that  stores  more  than 
;  offset  the  difference  in  percentage 
I  markup  by  their  increased  volume.) 
i  As  some  corset  departments  swing 
i  toward  more  self-selection  and  others 
1:  continue  to  fit  almost  every  garment, 

\  it  will  be  increasingly  difficult  to 
use  average  results  to  measure  indi¬ 
vidual  performance,  or  even  to  refer 
back  to  a  department’s  own  figures  of 
previous  years  without  a  raft  of  foot¬ 
notes.  Departments  that  are  largely 
self-selection  will  pull  down  their 
I  markon  percentages,  but  they  will  also 
i  pull  down  their  selling  costs.  And 

f  their  low  selling  cost  figures  will  make 
it  hard  for  the  full-service  department 
when  management  makes  compari- 
I  sons. 

'  The  Corsetiere.  Comparison  of  such 
j  dissimilar  op>erations  as  are  develop- 
I  ing  in  corset  departments  will  make  it 
j  hard,  too,  to  get  from  management  the 
salaries  needed  for  trained  corsetieres. 


And  without  a  certain  number  of  these 
highly  trained  women,  few  corset  de¬ 
partments  could  prosper.  Many  a  buy¬ 
er  lists  as  her  Number  One  problem 
that  of  Bnding  trained  corsetieres  and 
getting  management  to  compensate 
them  adequately. 

Trained  girls  are  by  no  means 
abundant.  Except  for  the  course  given 
at  New  York’s  City  College,  there  is 
still  no  school  that  is  independent  of 
the  individual  manufacturer.  (City 
College,  however,  has  the  moral  and 
financial  support  of  a  large  segment 
of  the  industry.  Only  recently,  manu¬ 
facturers  subscribed  a  fund  to  provide 
a  model  store  for  student  use.) 

Most  buyers  have  to  provide  train¬ 
ing  for  girls  already  in  their  depart¬ 
ments.  Manufacturers  share  this 
burden  by  providing  sales  training 
literature  and  even  complete  corre¬ 
spondence  courses;  they  send  stylists 
into  the  stores,  put  the  fitting  story  on 
film  for  employees,  and  run  schools 
to  which  the  girls  can  be  sent.  One 
of  the  most  comprehensive  of  these 
schools,  that  run  by  the  S.  H.  Camp 
Company,  delves  into  anatomy  and 
surgical  fitting  —  but  includes  also, 
these  days,  some  of  the  fundamentals 
of  selling. 

Also  planned  for  better  selling  is  an 
Exquisite  Form  card,  to  help  build 
personal  followings.  The  saleswoman 
keeps  a  stub  with  customer’s  name, 
address,  and  telephone;  the  custom¬ 
er’s  part  is  a  business  reply  card,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  manufacturer,  inviting 
comment  on  her  purchase,  and  letting 


ONE-GIRDLE  SHOW— There  was  but  one  garment  in  this  show  at  Hearn's,  but  it  drew 
crowds  for  three  days.  The  girdle  was  Sarong;  the  model  a  beauty  contest  winner. 
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P.N. 

PRACTICAL  FRONT 
COURSE 

IN 

CORSET  FITTING 

Why  do  two  stores  in  the 
same  area,  carrying  identical 
brands,  end  up  with  com¬ 
pletely  different  corset  sales 
records?  Check  up,  you'll 
find  the  store  with  the 
lower  record  loses  customer 
and  repeat  sales  because 
its  personnel  is  not  doing  a 
top-notch  job  in  analyzing 
customer’s  problems . . . 
correct  fitting  and  servicing. 

The  P.  N.  Practical  Front 
Course  can  train  your  staff 
as  expert  corsetieres  at  no 
cost  to  you  or  them. 

The  10-week  correspondence 
course  on  selling  and  fitting 
corsets,  girdles  and  bras 
is  approved  by  the  School 
of  Business  and  Civic 
Administration  of  the  City 
College  of  New  York.  Upon 
completion,  trainees  receive 
an  accredited  diploma. 
Hundreds  of  stores  have 
benefited  from  this  method. 
Write  for  complete  information. 

L  NEWMiUI  &  SONS.  hK. 
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Quoting  the  manufacturers: 


EARLY  MARKETS;  "Any  change  from 
established  dates  has  always  brought 
a  certain  amount  of  criticism  and  doubt 
from  both  buyers  and  industry  mem¬ 
bers.  The  primary  consideration  in  this 
date  change  should  be  the  advantage 
to  both  manufacturers  and  retailers  in 
planning  and  preparing  for  new  Spring 
styles  that  should  be  in  the  stores  when 
the  season  begins.  Actually,  the  con¬ 
sumer  begins  to  shop  for  them  right 
after  the  first  of  the  year." 

ONE  MARKET  A  YEAR:  "Functional 
items  like  foundation  garments  are  not 
so  quickly  outdated  that  we  need  two 
markets  a  year." 

"We've  stopped  wining  and  dining 
buyers  during  market  week,  and  we 


don't  care  when  or  how  often  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  held.  The  serious  minded  buyers 
see  our  line  whenever  they  come  into 
town,  or  when  our  salesmen  call  on 
them.  We  don't  hold  up  new.  develop¬ 
ments  for  market  week." 

PACKAGING:  "Only  certain  lines  and 
certain  garments  lend  themselves  to 
self-service  packaging.  These  are  gar¬ 
ments  that  usually  require  no  fitting 
room  attention,  and  that  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  simple  methods  of  sizing,  like 
small,  medium  and  large." 

SERVICE  VS.  SELF-SERVICE:  "It  is  a 
mistake  to  reduce  all  retail  selling  ta 
self-selection  and  self-service.  Where 
service  is  concerned  and  required,  as  in 


corset  departments,  thought  should  be 
given  to  more  and  better  service  rather 
than  less.  Some  of  the  large  chain 
stores  who  have  set  the  pace  in  self- 
service  and  self-selection  are  devising 
ways  to  increase  service  in  those  de¬ 
partments  where  it  is  essential." 

BALANCED  PROMOTIONS:  "Too  many 
corset  departments  focus  all  their  atten¬ 
tion  on  promotion  items  that  come  and 
go  practically  over  night.  Some  of  that 
is  necessary  for  a  healthy  department, 
but  it  should  not  be  done  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  basic  styles.  A  depart¬ 
ment  that  has  picked  good  basic  lines 
and  then  recognizes  their  importance 
by  giving  them  proper  attention  is  a 
profitable  department." 


her  know  that  her  salesw’oman  will 
check  by  telephone  in  a  month  to 
make  sure  it  is  satisfactory. 

Analyze  In  Detail.  Because  corset  de¬ 
partments  are  beginning  to  have  di¬ 
vergent  types  of  operation  within 
their  walls— the  fitted  and  the  self¬ 
selection— there  is  increasing  emphasis 
on  the  need  to  analyze  each  section’s 
figures  separately.  Such  detailed  analy¬ 
sis  will  help  in  the  timing  of  promo¬ 
tions  and  purchases,  too,  it  is  pointed 
out,  for  the  almost  level  sales  curve  of 
the  department  masks  some  pretty 
sharp  peaks  and  valleys  in  classifica¬ 
tions  and  sub-classifications.  At  the 
Pormfit  Institute,  where  continuing  re¬ 
search  is  done  into  corset  retailing  by 
the  Russell  W.  Allen  Company,  bras¬ 
sieres  are  shown  to  do  a  healthy  share 
of  their  business  in  summer,  when 
other  classifications  languish.  Within 
the  brassiere  classification,  the  sharp¬ 
est  peak  is  in  strapless  types,  which 
do  more  than  38  per  cent  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  in  May,  June  and  July. 

Promoting  Basics.  Another  reason  for 
urging  detailed  analysis  upon  the  de¬ 
partment  is  that  promotions  are  not 


always  put  behind  the  really  profit¬ 
able  items  in  the  department.  In  the 
excitement  of  featuring  new  and  sea¬ 
sonal  items,  buyers  tend  to  overlook 
their  basic  numbers— the  ones  that 
have  such  strong  natural  appeal  to  the 
department’s  customers  that  they 
seem  to  sell  themselves.  A  balanced 
program  will  set  aside  plenty  of  pro¬ 
motion  for  these  profit  makers.  “If 
they  are  good  enough  to  sell  them¬ 
selves,’’  says  one  observer,  “think  of 
the  volume  of  repeat  sales  that  can 
be  built  up  by  promoting  them!” 

To  give  sparkle  to  promotions  built 
around  basic  numbers,  the  sure-fire 
approach  is  to  tie  in  with  ready-to- 
wear,  emphasizing  the  relationship 
between  foundation  and  fashion  by 
showing  the  season’s  newest  dresses 
and  suits,  together  with  the  girdles, 
bras,  and  all-in-ones  that  belong  under 
them. 

The  Ready-to-Wear  Approach.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  talked  about  event  of 
this  kind  is  the  one  Higbee’s  of  Cleve¬ 
land  has  now  run  for  the  third  suc¬ 
cessive  year.  This  time,  the  store  add¬ 
ed  a  30-minute  daily  television  show 
to  its  efforts  to  impress  upon  women 


the  importance  of  the  correct  founda¬ 
tion  under  the  season’s  new  styles. 

Along  similar  lines  is  a  national  ad¬ 
vertising  tie-in  worked  out  by  Warner 
Brothers.  The  corset  firm  ran  six 
pages  of  advertising  in  Vogue  last 
month,  featuring  ready-to-wear  by 
name  designers  and  showing  the  foun¬ 
dations  to  wear  with  each  garment. 
Emphasis  was  on  the  corset  wardrobe 
idea.  More  than  80  stores  tied  in, 
running  their  own  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  just  before  the  magazine  hit  the 
stands. 

Ready-to-wear  tie-ins  need  not  be 
as  specific  as  all  that,  however.  They 
can  link  up  with  a  fashion  color,  and 
they  can  even  sell  the  fashion  color  in 
foundations,  as  Abraham  &  Straus  dis¬ 
covered  recently.  To  tie  a  corset  win¬ 
dow  to  a  bank  of  windows  featuring 
“striking  blonde”  coats  with  brown 
fur  trim,  the  store  bought  a  size  range 
of  specially  dyed  girdles  from  Mona 
Lisa  (blonde  with  brown  trim)  and 
brassieres  from  Lilyette  (brown  lace.) 
Customers  didn’t  just  stop  and  look; 
they  liked  what  they  saw  well  enough 
to  buy  out  the  token  stock  of  colorful 
foundations. 

(Continued  oh  page  46) 
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A  Message  of  Importance 
to  Top  Management 

concerned  over  the  uncertain  profit  picture 


If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  any  store 
could  not  afford  to  indulge  in  the  luxviry  of 
hit-or-miss,  shot-in-the-dark  merchandising 
— that  time  is  now! 

A  fresh  approach 

Today,  with  operating  costs  soaring  and  the 
profit  margin  threatening  to  vanish,  alert 
management  is  turning  more  and  more  to 
the  scientific  approach  to  merchandising. 

The  operation  of  every  department  is  be¬ 
ing  reviewed  in  the  light  of  facts  uncovered 
by  modem  retail  research.  Old  policies  and 
practices  are  being  revised.  All  with  a  view 
to  improving  selling  efficiency,  reducing 
costs  and  making  profits  more  certain. 

The  Formfit  Institute 

To  help  you  achieve  these  objectives  for 
your  corset  department,  to  enable  you  to 
put  it  on  a  scientific  footing  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  The  Formfit  Company  invites 
you  to  enroll  yovir  store  in  The  Formfit 
Institute. 

The  Formfit  Institute  is  an  independent 


organization  for  continuing  research  on  every 
phase  of  corset  retailing. 

Membership  brings  your  corset  depart¬ 
ment  facts  and  figures  on  stock,  buying, 
department  location  and  layout,  displays, 
fixtures,  potentials,  sales  training,  promo¬ 
tion.  Scientific  facts  and  figures  that  are 
the  key  to  greater  day-to-day  selling  efficiency. 
Yet  the  yearly  membership  cost  is  only  $20. 

How  it  operates 

Bulletins  issued  by  The  Formfit  Institute 
are  based  on  research  conducted  by  the 
Russel  W.  Allen  Company,  retail  research 
engineers  of  national  reputation.  Member 
stores  receive  a  digest  of  all  studies,  plus  con¬ 
sultation  privileges  on  individual  problems. 

Only  handling  costs  of  bringing  you  the 
Institute’s  research  and  sales  training  bulle¬ 
tins  are  covered  by  the  $20  annual  member¬ 
ship  fee.  Funds  for  research  are  Formfit ’s 
contribution  to  help  The  Independent  Retail 
Store  advance  its  profit  position  in  the  face 
of  inflated  operating  costs  and  increased 
competition. 

The  coupon  below  will  bring  you  full  in¬ 
formation.  Fill  in  and  mail  today. 


THE 


Th«  FermM  Company 
400  South  Poorio  Sirool 
Chicago  7,  IllinoU 


COMPANY 


^  .  Without  obligation,  send  me  complete  informa- 
tion  on  The  Formfit  Institute,  plus  a  member- 
s  ship  application. 


Makers  of  Life  Bras,  Girdles,  Foundations 


Your  Name  and  Title. 


CHICAGO  •  NEW  YORK 


Store  Name _ 

Address _ 


City _ Zone _ State. 
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Quoting  the  buyers: 


EARLY  MARKETS:  "In  the  South,  it  is 
very  important  that  we  have  Spring 
merchandise  very  early.  The  Novem¬ 
ber  Market  is  satisfactory  if  the  manu¬ 
facturers  actually  ship  new  merchan¬ 
dise  within  six  weeks  after  the  market. 
This  can  be  very  timely  for  us,  but  if 
they  wait  and  test  in  the  East,  then  in 
the  West,  and  still  do  not  ship  new 
merchandise  to  Texas  until  late  Febru¬ 
ary  or  early  March,  the  stores  here  will 
feel  that  the  market  should  have  been 
in  January  rather  than  November." 

"Market  in  November  is  way  out  of 
line.  You  just  begin  your  good  Winter 
and  Fall  business,  and  have  no  idea 
what  the  Spring  will  be." 

"'The  November  market  week  is  not 
satisfactory  to  the  smaller  store.  Busi¬ 


(Continued  from  page  44) 
PrMtige  Props.  For  those  who  want 
to  build  exciting  windows,  with  or 
without  ready-to-wear  tie-in,  Rite- 
Form  this  year  is  offering  display  fac¬ 
similes  of  the  crowns,  scepter  ,and  orb 
that  will  be  used  at  the  coronation  of 
England’s  Queen  Elizabeth.  These, 
with  other  related  background  materi¬ 
als,  will  be  lent  for  use  in  foundation 
garment  windows.  The  same  firm  con¬ 
tinues  to  lend  its  collection  of  jewelled 
and  futuristic  girdles  for  window  use. 

A  straight,  direct  girdle  promotion 
can  nevertheless  pack  crowds  in,  pro¬ 
vided  the  plans  are  cleverly  made.  I. 
Newman  &  Son,  for  instance,  has 
helped  several  stores  put  over  a  pro¬ 
motion  of  its  Sarong  girdle  by  a 
simple  variation  of  a  familiar  idea.  A 
company  representative  comes  to  the 
store  to  model  and  help  sell  the  gar¬ 
ment.  The  switch  is  this:  The  model 
has  publicity  value  in  her  own  right, 
and  is  eagerly  sought  for  radio,  TV, 
and  women’s  group  app>earances.  It 
all  helps  bring  capacity  audiences  to 
the  two  15-minute  shows  she  gives 
at  the  store  for  three  days,  and  it 
gives  her  a  chance  to  talk  to  plenty  of 
customers  between  shows.  Last  year’s 


ness  is  at  its  height,  and  personnel  can¬ 
not  be  spared  to  go  to  market  for  two 
or  three  days  during  the  holiday  sea- 


ONE  MARKET  A  YEAR:  "I  would  prefer 
only  one  market  a  year,  with  styles 
changing  only  once  a  year,  giving  the 
new  styles  a  chance  to  get  started  and 
reordered.  At  present,  when  you 
launch  a  good  promotion  and  a  gar¬ 
ment  'takes/  before  you  can  reorder 
and  get  some  business  out  of  H,  it  is 
time  to  buy  something  new  and  dif¬ 
ferent.  Outer  fashions  don't  change 
enough  each  season  to  warrant  chang¬ 
ing  corsets  and  bras,  nor  does  a 
woman's  body  change,  and  many  can¬ 
not  wear  extremes  in  fashion." 


SELLING  COSTS:  "Ados#  corset  depart¬ 
ments  where  everything  is  fitted  are  on 
a  seven  to  eight  per  cent  selling  cost; 
bars  with  no  fitting  service  can  operate 
easily  on  six  per  cent.  NRDGA's  typical 
figure  gives  a  distorted  picture." 


FITTERS:  "Specialty  stores  are  literally 
walking  away  with  the  big  ticket  items. 
If  department  stores  are  to  compete, 
they  must  have  qualified  fitters,  and 
these  people  must  be  paid  on  a  higher 
scale  than  the  rest  of  the  store." 


MARGINS:  "Vendors'  prices  have  in¬ 
creased,  with  no  increase  in  retail 
prices,  making  it  almost  impossible  to 
meet  the  high  gross  profit  standards 
set  for  the  corset  department." 


model  held  many  beauty  titles;  this 
year’s  has  made  a  name  for  herself  in 
skating  and  tennis,  as  well  as  modeling. 


Playing  Up  The  Name.  When  a  corset 
department  decides  to  take  on  an  ad¬ 
ditional  line,  there  is  a  promotional 
opportunity,  often  overlooked,  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  new  partnership  with  a 
flourish.  Macy’s  used  this  approach 
when  it  added  Exquisite  Form  bras¬ 
sieres  last  May.  A  half-page  ad  an¬ 
nounced:  “Macy’s  adds  a  great  name 
.  .  .’’  and  showed  four  different  num¬ 
bers  in  the  line.  In  the  department  it¬ 
self,  the  newest  addition  was  given  a 
counter  section  of  its  own,  featuring 
the  brand  name  and  displaying 
mounted  reprints  of  the  opening  ad. 

Sometimes,  fortunate  choice  of  a 
garment  name  provides  the  spring¬ 
board  for  retail  corset  promotions. 
Warner’s  “Merry  Widow’’  has  profit¬ 
ed  in  that  way,  for  its  name  has  made 
it  a  natural  for  anniversary  promo¬ 
tions.  Now,  with  a  movie  of  the  same 
name  going  the  rounds,  stores  are 
staging  fashion  shows  in  their  local 
theatres  to  greet  the  film,  and  the 
theatres  in  turn  are  providing  window 
props. 


Election  Event.  Tie-ins  with  current 
events  are  also  possible.  Peter  Pan 
Foundations  has  just  demonstrated 
this  by  keying  its  national  advertising 
to  the  election  year  theme  of  getting 
out  the  vote.  With  voting  the  main 
them- .  and  the  firm’s  name  getting 
second  billing,  no  fewer  than  531  de¬ 
partment  stores  (one  for  each  of  the 
presidential  electors)  have  tied  in  with 
the  advertising. 

And  a  final  channel  of  promotion 
is  the  educational  motion  picture. 
Warner  Brothers  has  made  two  such 
films,  one  for  high  school  girls,  and 
one  for  women,  to  let  them  know 
what  the  correct  foundation  can  do 
for  them.  In  a  six-month  p>eriod,  the 
women’s  film  was  viewed  by  175,000, 
at  stores  and  in  clubs;  the  other  was 
shown  to  36,000  girls  in  their  high 
schools. 

Although  both  consumer  films  are 
outstanding  successes,  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  has  not  proved  itself  as  a  medium 
for  showing  buyers  a  line.  In  place  of 
its  lavish  fashion  show,  Warner  offered 
buyers  a  film  last  season.  Buyers  like 
to  see  the  actual  merchandise,  how¬ 
ever,  and  this  time  they’ll  have  their 
live  show  agpin. 
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created  for  tlie  formal  season 


Ready  to  play  dramatic  supporting  roles  for  all  the 
new,  festive  fashions  . . .  these  arrestingly  beautiful 

strapless  foundations,  each  in  white,  also  black. 

Don't  overlook  December  as  one  of  the  best  volume 
months  of  the  year.  Get  your  share  of  this  lush 
holiday  business ...  with  these  strapless  beauties! 

flatterin'  Cortelette  #ISM — To  retail  $22.95.  Dozen  $144. 

Embroidered  Nylon  Wired  Bandeau  tt846 

To  retail  $3.95.  Dozen  $28.50 

Embroidered  Nylon  Wired  Long  line  Bra  ^855 

To  retail  $6.95.  Dozen  $46.50  J 


Pre-Sold  in: 
KEY  CITY  NEWSPAPERS - 
Week  of  December  1 
N.Y.  TIMES  AAAGAZINE-Dec.  7 
SEVENTEEN-December 
TRUE  STORY-December 
NEW  YORKER-Dec.  6 


NEW  YORK:  417  Fifth  Avenue  •  BOSTON:  52  Chouncy  Street  •  CHICAGO:  962  MUrchandise  Mart  •  LOS  ANGELES:  707  South  Hill  St. 
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THE  FAIR,  EVERGREEN  PLAZA,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


ANOTHER  FIVE  STAR  SUBURBAN  PLAN 

We’re  grateful  for  the  fact  that  officials  of  The  Fair,  Chicago,  made  an  exten¬ 
sive  investigation  before  selecting  planning  counsel  for  its  new  suhurhan 
store  in  Evergreen  Park.  As  a  result  of  our  wide  experience  with  suhurhan 
stores,  they  now  have  a  five  star  operating  plan  which  provides  'A'  fuH  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  area  if  if  balanced  departments  and  service  facilities  if  if  if  visual 
selling  if  if  if  if  well  directed  traffic  ★  ★  ★  ★  ★  customer  convenience  and 
informal  environment.  The  Fair  joins  us  in  an  invitation  to  inspect  this 
latest  contribution  to  retailing. 
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For  an  ideafttll  booklet,  ^^RETOOL  WITH  FLE\Tl'RES*\ 
write  on  your  letterhead  —  address  Dept.  S-10 


GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

GRAND  RAPIDS  2,  MICHIGAN 


*  , 
y/  N\  ' 


Flexfures  increase  productivity  of  space  an^  personnel . . .  provide  the  widest  individdialfty 
and  greatest  convertibility  ever  offered  in  store.v  equipment  at  mass-produced  prices. 


NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  PITTSBURGH  •  MEMPHIS  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  PORTLAND 
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The  Month  in 


The  Controllers’  Congress  added 
up  nationwide  store  results  for  the 
6nt  six  months  of  the  year  and  re¬ 
ported  that  department  store  volume 
was  two  per  cent  ahead  of  July  31  last 
year.  The  gain  in  transactions  was 
ilso  two  per  cent.  There  was  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  inventory  situation,  too: 
mid-year  figures  were  down  from  1951 
by  an  average  of  1 1  per  cent.  In  the 
case  of  the  biggest  stores  the  reduction 
was  19  per  cent.  The  average  net 
profit  from  merchandising  operations- 
was  better  than  last  year,  although 
the  average  net  gain  after  taxes  for 
the  whole  department  store  group  was 
unchanged.  Forty-three  per  cent  of 
the'  department  stores  had  poorer 
profit  results  this  year  than  last  year. 
Specialty  stores  in  the  over-$l  million 
group  averaged  a  merchandising  loss 
of  0.5  per  cent. 

For  the  second  half  of  this  year, 
stores  seem  to  have  settled  pretty 
much  on  a  planned  five  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  volume.  However,  Herbert 
Bergdahl,  executive  vice-president  of 
AMC,  said  that  September  volume, 
roughly  even  with  last  year’s,  was  a 
disappointment;  pointed  out  that 
basement  sales,  better  than  planned, 
are  evidence  of  a  customer  search  for 
tower  prices.  Frank.  Mayfield,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney, 
told  a  Cavendish  Trading  Corp.  meet¬ 
ing  that  he  considered  estimates  of 
five  per  cent  increases  over-optimistic. 

PItase,  Not  Now!  NRDGA  represent¬ 
atives  had  a  meeting  with  Tighe 
Woods,  OPS  director,  last  month  to 
urge  immediate  and  complete  suspen¬ 
sion  of  CPR  7.  They  came  away  brood¬ 
ing  on  the  futility  of  expecting  to  find 
a  market  for  logic  in  Washington  dur¬ 
ing  a  presidential  election  campaign. 

The  NRDGA  presentation  of  facts 
said  that  price  controls  are  unneces¬ 
sary  now  and  into  the  foreseeable 


future;  that  present  economic  condi¬ 
tions  are  not  inflationary;  that  sur¬ 
pluses  rather  than  shortages  are  com¬ 
mon  in  consumer  goods.  They  cited 
the  current  BLS  price  index  in  evi¬ 
dence  of  steady  price  declines  since 
July,  1951, on  all  department  store  lines 
with  the  exception  of  two:  notions  and 
toilet  articles  and  ladies’  accessories, 
which  increased  by  fractions  of  one 
per  cent.  The  Association  delegation 
said  that  the  lifting  of  price  controls 
would  not  cause  a  price  rise  in  today’s 
well-supplied  and  very  competitive 
markets.  On  the  contrary,  they  said, 
the  consumer  would  benefit  from  a 
suspension  of  controls  because:  “In¬ 
flexible  price  controls  have  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  disappearance  of 
customary  price  lines.  Inflexible  con¬ 
trols  have  discouraged  the  retail  prac¬ 
tice  of  giving  lower  prices  on  basic 
consumer  items  and  compensating 
such  action  in  part  by  higher  markups 
on  luxury  items.  Inflexible  controls 
have  resulted  in  higher  price  lines— 
all  because  customary  merchandising 
practices  have  been  impossible  under 
the  restrictive  provisions  of  CPR  7.’’ 

Woods  agreed  that  these  statements 
were  facts  but  said  nevertheless  that 
the  suspension  of  controls  would  con¬ 
tinue  on  a  piecemeal  basis.  On  this 
occasion  and  again  a  few  days  later, 
in  a  speech  before  the  Philadelphia 
Consumer  Advisory  Council,  he  re¬ 
ported  that  consumers  don’t  seem  to 
realize  how  much  prices  have  dropped 
on  department  store  lines,  and  that 
the  stores  should  give  more  publicity 
to  this  situation. 

Voice  of  the  Contrary-Minded.  The 

opponents  of  night  openings  are  now 
being  heard  from  more  impressively. 
Philip  LeBoutillier,  president  of 
Best’s,  stepping  out  to  offer  single 
combat  early  last  month,  was  quickly 
joined  by  others,  including  George  M. 


Ivey,  secretary -treasurer  of  J.  B.  Ivey 
&  Co.  .  .  .  The  NRDGA  warned 
against  helter-skelter,  follow-the-lead- 
er  decisions  on  this  matter.  George 
Plant,  manager  of  the  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  Group,  whose  big  survey  on 
store  hours  is  published  this  month, 
said  there  is  little  foundation  for  the 
widespread  impression  that  all  cus¬ 
tomers  are  demanding  more  evening 
shopping,  that  two  night  openings  a 
week  are  highly  profitable  and  that 
all  merchants  are  adopting  the  pro¬ 
gram  enthusiastically.  “Stores  in  one 
city,’’  he  said,  “rush  to  follow  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  another  city  without  under¬ 
standing  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  other  city  and  without  a  realistic 
survey  of  shopping  requirements  in 
their  own  city.”  He  warned  against 
the  bad  effect  on  employee  relations 
and  on  store  chances  for  recruiting 
career-minded  young  people. 

In  Philadelphia,  LiTs  was  informed 
that  its  union  intended  to  take  a  strike 
vote  because  of  the  management’s  de¬ 
cision  to  start  a  second  night  opening 
(Mondays)  this  month;  this  although 
the  40-hour,  five-day  week  is  not  affect¬ 
ed.  The  new  work  schedule  had  been 
arranged  so  that  no  employee  would 
work  more  than  one  Monday  in  three. 
...  A  new  union  contract  was  signed 
by  five  Toledo  stores  which  specifies 
that  there  is  to  be  not  more  than  one 
night  opening  during  the  life  of  the 
contract.  ...  In  Minneapolis,  where 
stores  inaugurated  a  second  night 
opening  last  August,  one  store  with¬ 
drew  from  the  program.  This  was  the 
Maurice  L.  Rothschild-Young  Quin¬ 
lan  Co.,  which  said  that  the  strain  on 
employees  was  more  important  than 
the  extra  business,  and  that  customer 
service  actually  suffered. 

The  chief  spokesman  for  the  other 
side  was  John  T.  Pirie,  president  of 
Carson  Pirie  Scott.  Multiple  night 
openings  might  not  be  suitable  for 
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The  Month  in  Retailing  {Continued) 


every  city,  he  said,  but  in  Chicago  they 
are  a  success.  In  fact,  he  told  the 
Chicago  Federated  Advertising  Club, 
the  response  has  been  so  substantial 
that  he  thinks  it  may  be  important  to 
adjust  store  advertising  to  talk  more 
spjecifically  to  the  family  groups  which 
do  their  evening  shopping  together. 

.  .  .  And  Harold  Brightman,  Lix's 
president,  when  he  announced  the 
store’s  decision  to  keep  open  a  second 
night,  reported  that  it  was  based  on  a 
careful,  six-months-long  study  of  cus¬ 
tomer  requirements.  The  interest  in 
family  or  husband-and-wife  shopping 
and  the  needs  of  women  in  business 
dictated  Lit’s  choice. 

Harvard  on  Variety  Chains.  Variety 
chains  fared  better  in  many  respects 
than  did  department  stores  in  1951, 
according  to  figures  reported  in 
Harvard  University's  “Operating  Re¬ 
sults  of  Limited  Price  Variety  Chains 
in  1951.”  E.  R.  Barlow,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  business  administration  at 
Harvard,  conducted  the  study. 

Harvard  figures  show  the  variety 
chains  with  a  sales  increase  of  about 
eight  per  cent,  due  to  higher  sales  f>er 
store,  rather  than  to  increased  num¬ 
bers  of  stores  in  the  individual  chains. 
On  these  record  sales,  gross  margin 
was  37.3  per  cent— lower  than  in  1950, 
but  much  better  than  the  35.3  figure 
that  Harvard  showed  for  department 
stores  last  year.  Expenses,  however, 
were  30.7  per  cent,  the  highest  figure 
since  the  war.  The  net  gain  after 
taxes  was  4.2  per'  cent— the  lowest  post¬ 
war  figure  for  the  chains,  but  again, 
much  better  than  the  2.3  per  cent 
Harvard  showed  for  department 
stores.  In  terms  of  dollars  of  net  gain. 
Harvard’s  figures  indicate  a  drop  of 
about  18  per  cent  from  1950  to  1951 
for  the  chains. 

No  Fears.  Consumer  debt  currently 
stands  at  nine  per  cent  of  disposable 
income.  It  rose  sharply  after  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  Regulation  W,  and  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  viewing-with- 
alarm  in  some  quarters  ever  since. 
But  A.  L.  Trotta,  manager  of  the 
Credit  Management  Division,  points 
out  that  consumer  debt  amounted  to 
10.4  per  cent  of  disposable  income  in 


1939.  More  important,  he  questions 
the  usefulness  of  this  percentage  meas¬ 
ure  in  itself,  and  points  out  that  the 
statistics  involved  are  known  to  be  im¬ 
perfect.  He  shows,  further,  that  the 
percentage  of  department  store  busi¬ 
ness  done  on  credit  has  dropped  by 
four  percentage  points  since  1939;  that 
consumers’  net  savings  have  increased 
from  3.9  per  cent  to  7.1  p>er  cent  of 
income;  that  current  debt  is  more 
widely  distributed.  Trotta’s  full  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  credit  situation  appears  in 
an  NRDGA  spiecial  bulletin  dated 
October  3.  His  conclusion  is  that  the 
current  rate  of  consumer  debt  is  a 
reasonable  one. 

New  NRDGA  Publications.  The  Sales 
Promotion  Budgeting  8c  Planning  Cal¬ 
endar  for  1953  (Sales  Promotion  Di¬ 
vision;  $2.50  to  Association  members); 
The  1952-53  Credit  Management  Year 
Book  (Credit  Management  Division; 
$6  to  Association  members);  The 
Training  Film  Directory  (Personnel 
Group;  $2.50  to  Association  members). 

STORES 

Bricks  and  Mortar.  Bulletins  contin¬ 
ued  to  come  in  about  twice  a  day 
bearing  news  of  new  branch  stores  and 
plans  for  gigantic  suburban  shopping 
centers.  In  the  midst  of  it  all,  one  big 
store,  Kaufmann’s  of  Pittsburgh,  was 
expanding  downtown.  Into  a  new 
annex  adjacent  to  the  store,  Kauf¬ 
mann’s  moved  its  offices  and  enough 
of  its  service  facilities  to  increase  the 
main  building’s  selling  space  by  10  p>er 
cent.  This  is  the  first  phase  of  a  two- 
year  building  program  which  will  in¬ 
crease  the  store’s  selling  area  by  50  per 
cent,  right  in  the  heart  of  town. 

B.  Earl  Puckett,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Allied  Stores,  announced 
that  his  organization  will  develop  two 
big  shopping  centers  in  the  Minne- 
apolis-St.  Paul  area  at  a  cost  of  $10 
million  apiece.  The  Minneapolis  cent¬ 
er  will  be  only  two  miles  away  from 
the  similar  project  of  the  Dayton  Co., 
plans  for  which  were  made  public  last 
summer. 

Oppenheim  Collins,  deeply  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  development  of  branches, 
will  op>en  its  twelfth  store  on  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  in  Wilmington,  Del.  This 


will  be  in  the  Merchandise  Mart.  ThJ 
planned  volume  is  $2  million. 

Lane  Bryant,  an  old  hand  at 
business  of  opening  new  stores, 
nevertheless  overwhelmed  by  the 
tomers’  reaction  to  its  first  West  C 
shop  in  Beverly  Hills.  Jerry  Klei 
public  relations  director,  said  that 
the  ofiening  day,  September  4,  and  f( 
two  days  afterwards,  the  store  couL 
have  handled  the  crowds  properly  |j 
it  had  been  twice  as  large  and 
three  times  as  much  staff.  If  he  wi|| 
surprised,  he  had  surprised  hirasell] 
for  the  opening  was  preceded  by 
mailing  of  100,000  letters  to  people  iil 
the  Los  Angeles  area,  and  the  opieninJ 
ceremonies  were  a  glitter  of  raovi 
stars  and  other  very  important  people! 

Thalhimer’s  of  Richmond  openi 
this  month  a  new  building  which  wil| 
house  under  one  roof  all  of  its  wart 
housing  and  service  operations,  ii>| 
eluding  receiving  and  marking,  delh 
ery  department  and  garage,  fur  storage, 
furniture,  rug  and  appliance  work' 
rooms,  record  vaults,  a  silver-platiiJ 
plant,  bakery  shop  and  a  new  ice  creait) 
plant.  These  operations  had  been  scat 
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tered  in  five  locations.  The  buildiMScott  is  re 


is  four  miles,  or  15  minutes,  away  frois| 
the  main  store. 


Toledo  Strike.  The  five  Toledo 
partment  stores  which  were  struck  b\ 
AFL  unions  in  August  were  back 
normal  business  at  the  end  of  Scptei&j 
ber.  They  had  signed  a  new  two-yea: 
contract  in  which  they  agreed,  amon;’ 
other  things,  not  to  have  more  than 
one  night  opening  a  week.  The  cob 
tract  also  provides  basic  pay  increases, 
commission  rate  increases  and  insui 
ance  benefits;  but  it  leaves  unchangi 
the  union  maintenance  provisions 
the  previous  contract.  The  unions  hai 
asked  for  a  union  shop. 


We  Predict  that  display  men  will 


tO) 


fascinating  p>ossibilities  in  a  new 
department  item  called  Trix  Stii 
This  consists  of  twelve  dozen  strips 
colored  plastic,  smooth,  tough 
flexible,  and  ingeniously  notched 
each  end.  An  instruction  book  show 
how  the  strips  can  be  quickly  locked 
together  to  construct  all  sorts  of 
jects:  dolls,  animals,  skyscrapers,  yardsi 
of  railroad  trains.  Adults  can’t  lea« 
the  thing  alone. 
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OOOD  RECEPTION,  NO  RESULTS 


fighe  Woods,  director  of  OPS,  told  the  NRDGA  last  month  that  retail  arguments 
for  the  suspension  of  CPR  7  were  valid;  also  suggested  that  stores  should  be  doing 
More  in  the  way  of  public  relations  to  let  customers  know  that  non-food  prices  are 
wtll  below  ceilings.  But  he  said  that  CPR  7  would  not  be  lifted  now;  the  piecemeal 
mthod  of  suspension  will  be  continued.  He  mentioned  recommendations  of  the  Wage 
Stabilization  Board  as  an  influence  in  this  decision.  Above,  at  the  Washington  Con- 
hrance:  Gilbert  L.  Ward,  S.  H.  Kress  &  Company,  chairman  of  the  NRDGA  Price 
Control  Committee;  Malcolm  P.  McNair,  Harvard  Business  School,  chairman  of  the 
NRDGA  Emergency  Controls  Committee;  Woods;  Wade  G.  McCargo,  H.  V.  Baldwin 
Co.,  chairman  of  NRDGA's  Executive  Committee,  and  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  general 
Manager  of  the  Association.  Philip  M.  Talbott,  senior  vice-president  of  Woodward  & 
loffirop  and  a  vice-president  of  NRDGA,  was  also  a  member  of  the  delegation. 


Promotions  and  Events. 


Shoplifting  Campaign.  Long  Beach 
Retailers  Associated  is  holding  group 
employee  meetings  in  a  local  auditor¬ 
ium  as  part  of  an  intensive  campaign 
against  shoplifting.  There  are  three 
meetings,  each  of  which  is  given  twice 
so  that  one-half  of  the  store’s  em¬ 
ployees  may  attend  each  one. 


People.  Budd  Gore,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  for  the 
past  three  years,  has  left  that  post  to 
open  his  own  general  advertising  and 
publicity  agency  in  Chicago.  .  .  . 
Samuel  Marks  was  recently  elected 
treasurer  of  Emily  Shops,  women's 
specialty  shop  chain.  .  ,  .  Personnel 
changes  at  Scruggs-Vandervoort-Bar- 
ney  in  St.  Louis  have  Laurence  Mal- 
i-iNCKRODT  moving  from  treasurer  to 
the  jx)st  of  vice-president  and  general 
merchandise  manager  in  place  of 
RcxiER  Slater,  who  resigned.  Jerome 
Bernoudv,  former  secretary  and  con¬ 
troller,  has  been  named  vice-president 
in  charge  of  finance  and  operations, 
and  Paul  Young,  Jr.,  former  research 
department  head,  will  take  over  as 
controller.  .  .  .  Abraham  &  Straus, 
Brooklyn,  announces  the  appointment 
of  Bernard  A.  Schmitt  as  general 
superintendent  in  place  of  Richard  H. 
Brown,  who  has  been  named  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  personnel.  .  .  . 
Namm-Loeser’s,  Brooklyn,  has  named 
Harry  Sokoloff  divisional  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  for  main  store  sports¬ 
wear,  budget  and  better  dresses,  bridal 
shop  and  daytime  dress  departments. 
Leonard  Barban  will  assume  duties  as 
divisional  merchandise  manager  for 
piece  goods,  patterns,  rugs,  curtains 
and  domestics  at  tlie  same  store.  Also 
at  Namm-Loeser’s,  Jeanne  McNulty 
and  James  Egan  have  been  named 
personnel  director  and  employment 
manager,  respectively.  .  .  .  The  newly- 
created  post  of  general  merchandise 
manager  at  Frank  &  Seder,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  will  be  filled  by  Morris  Solo¬ 
mon,  according  to  store  president 
Barton  Williams.  .  .  .  William  E. 
Nusbaum  has  been  named  advertising 
manager  for  the  McLean  group  of  de¬ 
partment  stores  in  Binghamton  and 
Endicott,  N.  Y. 

Robert  Montgomery,  actor-produc¬ 
er;  Abraham  L.  Bienstock,  lawyer; 
and  Gardner  Cowles,  publisher,  have 
been  elected  to  the  board  of  directors 

of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc - Malcolm 

P.  McNair,  Lincoln  Filene  Professor 
of  Retailing  at  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration,  is 
now  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  Allied  Stores  Corporation. 

Nathan  Ohrbach,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Ohrbach’s,  and  Charles  G. 
Nichols,  president  and  general  man- 
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ager  of  the  G.  M.  McKelvey  Co., 
received  the  Order  of  Chevalier  of  the 
French  Legion  of  Honor  last  month 
for  their  contributions  to  commercial 
relations  between  the  United  States 
and  France.  At  a  testimonial  dinner 
to  Nichols  in  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
Benjamin  H.  Namm,  chairman  of 
NRDGA's  International  Division,  re¬ 
viewed  the  work  the  Association  had 
done,  during  Nichols’  presidency,  to 
determine  the  size  of  the  market  here 
for  various  types  of  French  merchan¬ 
dise.  Major  Namm  also  proposed  a 
nationwide  celebration  here  of  the 
200th  birthday  of  Lafayette,  which 
will  fall  in  September,  1957.  .  .  .  An¬ 
other  recipient  of  French  honors  was 
Arthur  C.  Kaufmann,  executive  head 
of  Gimbel’s,  Philadelphia,  who  was 
named  a  Chevalier  in  the  Ordre  du 
Merite  Commercial.  .  .  .  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Management  Association  award¬ 
ed  to  Frank  H.  Neely,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Rich’s,  Inc.,  its  1952 
Henry  Laurence  Gantt  Medal  for 
“distinguished  achievement  in  indus¬ 
trial  management  as  a  service  to  the 
community.’’ 

Joseph  H.  Liebman  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  public  relations  director  for 
Macy’s  New  York.  A  specialist  in  both 
employee  relations  and  public  rela¬ 
tions,  he  has  been  with  Macy’s  Person¬ 
nel  Division  for  the  past  year  and  a 
half. 

PROMOTIONS  AND  SALES  HELPS 

Training  Film  Directory.  Since  its  orig¬ 
inal  publication  in  1936,  the  NRDGA 
Personnel  Group’s  “Training  Film  Di¬ 
rectory’’  has  become  a  standard  store 
guide  to  films  that  can  be  used  to  train 
retail  employees.  A  new,  seventh  re¬ 
vision  has  just  come  off  the  press— the 
1952  edition,  available  to  member 
stores  at  $2.50,  and  to  non-members  at 
somewhat  higher  prices.  An  introduc¬ 
tory  section  discusses  the  use  of  film 
and  considerations  in  selecting  them 
for  the  store.  A  preview  before  pur¬ 
chase  or  use  is  strongly  recommended. 

Films  are  listed  according  to  the 
merchandise  or  training  problem  to 
which  they  relate.  Each  is  described 
concisely  as  to  type  of  film,  synopsis, 
availability,  and  terms  on  which  it 
may  be  had.  A  subject  index  and  a 
list  of  film  sources  add  to  the  value  of 
this  book. 


United  Nations  Day.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  has  proclaimed  Oc¬ 
tober  24  as  United  Nations  Day  in 
this  country.  For  stores  that  plan  spe¬ 
cial  exhibitions  in  honor  of  the  UN  and 
what  it  represents,  a  set  of  16  photo¬ 
graphic  poster  sheets,  14"  x  20",  is 
available  from  the  Department  of 
Public  Information,  United  Nations, 
New  York.  Price  is  $1.00  a  set,  with 
quantity  discounts. 

Display  Suggestions.  Display  ideas 
for  linens  and  domestics  abound  in 
the  Cannon  Mills  showroom,  at  70 
Worth  Street,  New  York.  Dana 
O’Clare  created  them,  and  they  in¬ 
clude  the  much-admired  Color  Square 
coordination  display— drapings  of  tow¬ 
els,  bedspreads,  draperies,  sheets  and 
blankets,  in  variations  of  an  import¬ 
ant  basic  color  combined  with  selected 
accent  colors. 

Display  Contests.  In  conjunction  with 
National  Letter  Writing  Week,  be¬ 
ginning  October  12,  the  Paper  Sta¬ 
tionery  AND  Tablet  Manufacturers 
Association,  527  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  offers  prizes  for  winning  win¬ 
dows.  A  photo,  five  by  seven  or  larger, 
must  be  mailed  to  reach  that  office  by 
November  7.  The  window  should  fea¬ 
ture  correspondence  paper,  the  official 
poster,  and  any  other  related  articles. 
Top  prize  in  the  department  store 
group  is  $100,  and  there  is  also  a  spe¬ 
cial  award  of  $50  for  the  most  artistic 
window  in  any  class  of  store.  ...  In  a 
Wellington  Sears  contest  for  the  best 
window  and  interior  displays  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  new  Martex  Forecast 
Colors,  both  the  linen  buyer  and  the 
display  manager  will  receive  awards— 
$100  each  for  top  place.  Promotions 
between  September  20  and  November 
20  are  eligible.  Details  from  Advertis¬ 
ing  Department,  Wellington  Sears 
Co.,  65  Worth  St.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 

Cotton  Week.  May  11  to  16,  1953, 
will  be  National  Cotton  Week,  the 
National  Cotton  Council  an¬ 
nounces.  Posters  and  other  materials 
will  carry'  the  slogan:  “It’s  Cotton 
Time!  Pick  Cotton— Look  Smart,  Be 
Cool,  Feel  Fresh.’’ 

Go*Together  Linoleum,  Draperies.  A 

new  idea  in  coordination  was  an¬ 


nounced  in  September  by  Congoleum 
Nairn,  Inc.,  Kearny,  New  Jersey,  an| 
the  Riverdale  Manufacturing  Co. 
Inc.,  261  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yorti 
when  the  two  firms  jointly  exhibits 
floor  coverings  and  drapery  fabrij 
that  exactly  match  one  another.  Boiij 
use  the  name  “Jackstraw,”  to  descrilJ 
a  pattern  made  up  of  bars  of  cola 
laid  against  backgrounds  in  beige,  red 
green,  gray,  or  white.  The  floor  cot 
ering  shown  was  Gold  Seal  inlaid  lino 
leum;  the  fabric  is  described  as  cola 
fast  and  preshrunk.  Fabric  will 
available  by  the  yard,  or  in  pindij 
pleated  draperies  in  five  lengths 
Also  shown  at  a  press  preview  weiJ 
chairs  from  Superior  Reed  and  RattaJ 
Furniture  Co.,  and  from  Arbuck,  Inc. 
with  cushions  covered  in  Jackstrai 
fabric.  Aprons  of  the  new  fabric,  dit 
tributed  as  favors,  were  made  by  Girl 
Fit  Novelty  Company,  New  York. 
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On  Time,  In  Style.  “Be  on  time. 

Be  in  style.  .  .  .  Wear  a  new  watch.' 
That’s  what  retailers  will  urge  iiponl 
the  public  from  October  30  to  Noveitvr 
ber  8  this  year,  during  the  Watchl 
Fashion  Parade.  The  promotion,  spoD-| 
sored  by  the  Jewelry  Industry  Coin 
ciL,  features  the  wearing  of  a  modem, 
fashion-right  watch.  Advertising,  dh 
play,  direct  mail,  and  educational 
helps  are  offered  by  leading  manufac 
turers.  The  Council  itself,  at  608  Fifth 
.\venue.  New  York  20,  New  Yorl 
offers  an  idea  kit  containing  ad  mats, 
window  ideas,  counter  cards,  radio 
scripts,  window  display  suggestions, 
and  a  list  of  promotional  aids  offered 
by  manufacturers.  Kit  also  includes 
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"The  Right  Clothes  .  .  ."Promotions 
for  the  Fall  selling  season  in  men’s 
wear  included  two  handsome  bto 
chures  distributed  to  over  300  news 
papers  and  10,000  retailers  throughout 
the  country  by  the  Men’s  Wear  Into 
Industry  Council.  Included  were  a 
six-page  editorial  supplement  for 
newspapers  and  a  sales  promotion  kit 
containing  suggestions  for  ads,  pub¬ 
licity,  mailing  pieces  and  store  displays 
designed  for  use  by  retailers.  The  en¬ 
tire  campaign  was  built  around  a 
theme  of  “The  Right  Clothes  at  the 
Right  Time”  in  an  attempt  to  revi« 
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ligging  interest  in  men’s  clothing 
ityles.  A  similar  campaign  last  Spring, 
then  the  Wool  Bureau,  Inc.  provid¬ 
ed  the  major  impetus  towards  organ¬ 
izing  the  Inter-Industry  Council, 
reached  an  audience  of  seven  million. 
The  present  Fall  campaign  is  aimed 
at  tripling  that  figure. 

New  Uses  for  Saran.  Another  syn¬ 
thetic  fiber  has  joined  the  ranks  of 
apparel  and  home  furnishings  fabrics. 
Saran,  produced  by  the  Saran  Yarns 
Co.,  Odenton,  Md.,  is  created  from 
petroleum  and  brine  and  was  first 
used  for  auto  seat  covers,  outdoor  fur¬ 
niture  and  screening.  Production  of 
the  fiber  in  70  and  100  denier  mono¬ 
filaments  now  allows  for  its  use  in 
draperies,  carpeting,  upholstering  and 
suiting  fabrics.  Important  character¬ 
istics  of  Saran  include  fire  resistance, 
ease  of  cleaning,  longer  wear  through 
resistance  to  abrasion  and  depth  of 
color. 

Christmas  Housewares.  Posters  and 
streamers  in  a  retail  tie-in  kit,  offered 
in  connection  with  the  Electtric 
Housewares  Industry  Gift  Cam- 
fAiCN,  feature  “Give  Electric  House- 
wares— First  Choice  for  Every  Gift  Oc¬ 
casion.”  Also  offered  is  a  sales  plan¬ 
ner,  to  help  retailers  attain  maximum 
Christmas  gift  sales.  Suggestions  for 
displays  and  ideas  for  special  events 
are  included.  Through  participating 
daily  newspapers,  retailers  can  obtain 
mats  for  ad  headings  and  product  il¬ 
lustrations.  For  details,  contact  The 
Electric  Housewares  Section,  Nation¬ 
al  Electrical  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  155  East  44th  Street,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y. 
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Fashions  for  Industry.  "The  time 
when  women  adopt  men’s  clothing, 
or  cast-off  sports  clothing  as  their 
working  garb  is  fast  coming  to  an  end. 
Women  are  a  permanent  part  of  our 
industrial  force  and  have  earned  the 
right  to  wear  efficient,  safe,  yet  smart 
apparel  of  their  own  on  the  job.” 
Thus  does  Thomas  J.  Culhane,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Fashions  for  Industry,  Inc., 
justify  the  inauguration  of  a  nation¬ 
wide  promotion  aimed  at  introducing 
new  styling  for  women  industrial 
workers. 

Many  clothing  manufacturers  have 


already  signed  up  with  the  program 
and  fashion  shows  are  scheduled  for 
department  stores  and  industrial  plants 
all  over  the  country.  Stating  that 
“Today’s  frontiers  of  fashion  are  in  the 
industrial  field,”  Culhane  looks  to  in¬ 
dustrial  fashion  shops  appearing  in 
stores  alongside  the  established  college 
fashion  shops. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 

Portable  Loading  Ramp.  Savings  in 
loading  costs  are  promised  with  the 
use  of  a  portable  loading  ramp,  just 
introduced  by  the  John  B.  Illo  Engi¬ 
neering  Company,  2414  E.  57  Street, 
Los  Angeles  58,  California.  The 
manufacturer  says  it  can  be  installed 
in  five  minutes,  and  its  hydraulically 
operated  dock  can  be  adjusted  to  any 
truck  bed  height  in  seconds.  It  is 
available  in  both  manually  and  elec¬ 
trically  (110-volt)  powered  models. 
Capacity,  20,000  pounds. 

Versatile  Lunch  Vendor.  An  automat¬ 
ic  lunch-vending  machine  that  can 
make  change  and  sell  hot  or  cold  food 
and  drink  has  just  been  put  on  the 
market  by  the  Lunch-O-Mat  Corp. 
OF  America,  2112  Broadway,  New 
York  23,  N.  Y.  Lunch-O-Mat,  in  a 
cabinet  48  inches  wide,  31i/2  inches 
deep,  and  six  feet  high,  can  vend  so 


great  a  variety  of  foods  that  it  is  piossi- 
ble,  the  manufacturers  say,  to  do  a 
business  of  $100  a  week  in  a  spot  serv¬ 
ing  only  75  people.  Its  seven  divisions 
permit  seven  people  to  be  served  at 
one  time,  and  its  selective  vending 
mechanism  permits  vending  of  more 
than  one  product  in  each  division. 

Calculator  Typewriter.  Calculating 
and  tabulating  at  four  times  the  usual 
speed  is  promised  with  Computyper, 
a  machine  that  combines  a  Friden  cal¬ 
culator  with  an  IBM  electric  type¬ 
writer  through  automatic  control  cir¬ 
cuits.  Benson-Lehner  Corp.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  makes  the  machine  for  the 
armed  services  and  has  a  limited  sup>- 
ply  for  private  users. 

New  Accounting  Devices.  A  number 
of  new  devices  are  announced  on 
International  Business  Machines 
products.  One  is  a  self-checking  num¬ 
ber  device  that  key-punches  and  veri¬ 
fies  a  series  of  digits  simultaneously. 
Another  is  an  auxiliary  storage  device 
for  electric  accounting  machines,  to 
store  such  information  as  invoice  and 
department  numbers  without  using 
counters  for  this  purpose;  the  count¬ 
ers  are  thus  available  for  accumulat¬ 
ing  totals.  A  third  improvement  con¬ 
cerns  IBM  time  and  program  control 
systems,  applied  to  the  stopping  and 


This  is  the  Recordake  Bantam  Microftimer,  which  reduces  papers  to  %oth  their  original 
size.  This  ratio  of  reduction  make  it  possible  to  "file"  29,000  bank  checks  (290  a 
foot)  on  a  100-foot  roll  of  16  mm.  film.  Accessory  lenses  may  be  interchanged  for 
reductions  of  19,  24,  and  32  to  1. 
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starting  of  mechanical  functions  like 
air-conditioning  systems,  light  circuits, 
heating  systems.  V'aried  daily  sched¬ 
ules  can  be  set  up,  taking  into  account 
inoperative  periods  like  weekends  and 
holidays. 

Univac.  What  is  described  as  the  first 
complete  electronic  computing  system 
for  processing  both  numeric  and  al¬ 
phabetic  data  without  special  coding 
is  the  subject  of  a  booklet,  EL  109,  put 
out  by  the  Eckert-Mauchly  Division 
OF  Remington  Rand  Inc.,  315  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y.  The  sys¬ 
tem  is  called  Univac,  and  it  provides  a 
"memory”  for  information  equivalent 
to  what  can  be  recorded  on  18,000 
punched  cards. 


Gift  Wrap  Sales.  Four  hundred 
pieces  of  Dennison  gift  wrap  material, 
at  10  cents  a  unit,  can  be  held  in  the 
new  X6900  floor  display  merchandise 
unit  offered  by  Dennison  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  Framingham,  Mass. 
The  display  can  be  set  up  anywhere 
in  the  store,  to  encourage  customers 
to  purchase  their  own  gift  dressings, 
in  whatever  department  they  are  in. 

Improved  Display  Equipment.  A  new 

metal  fixture  to  increase  versatility  of 
perforated  display  panels  is  announced 
by  Reflector-Hardware  Corpora¬ 
tion,  22nd  Place  at  Western  Avenue, 
Chicago  8,  Illinois.  Called  Space-Klips, 
the  new  device  can  be  used  in  both 
horizontal  and  vertical  positions.  The 
same  company  offers  a  "Store  Plan¬ 
ning  Kit,”  for  working  out  the  layout 
of  a  store  or  department  in  detail.  It 
is  priced  at  $1.50.  The  company’s  new 
Spacemaster  catalogue  will  be  includ¬ 
ed. .. .  L.  A.  Darling  Company,  Bron¬ 
son,  Mich.,  has  a  new  catalogue.  No. 
280,  of  racks,  costumers,  and  visual 
merchandisers. 

Store  Hours  Sign.  Whether  or  not  one 
decides  to  remain  open  evenings,  it’s 
a  good  idea  to  post  store  hours.  Shaw 
&  Slavsky,  Inc.,  13821  Elmira  Ave¬ 
nue,,  Detroit  27,  Michigan,  have  a 
new  sign  for  this  purpose.  All  plastic, 
12  inches  wide  and  14  inches  high,  it 
takes  changeable  copy.  Stand  may  be 
of  pedestal  or  clamp  type,  in  various 
heights. 


What  Will  Fedway  Prove?  (Continued  from  page  14)  ^ments  ( 

Wichita  Fs 


customers  and  staff.  Each  store  has  a 
manager,  a  merchandise  manager  and 
department  managers.  They  see  that 
proper  stocks  are  maintained,  keep 
the  New  York  buyer  in  touch  with 
the  local  market’s  variations  from  the 
overall  pattern,  and  supply  merchan¬ 
dise  facts  to  the  sales  staff.  The  de¬ 
partment  managers  are  in  an  ideal 
position  to  send  signals  back  to  New 
York,  for  a  good  part  of  their  time— 
perhaps  three-quarters  of  it— is  spent 
on  the  floor  selling,  which  is  much 
more  time  than  any  store  buyer  could 
spare.  And  while  thus  separating  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  responsibilities.  Fed¬ 
way  is  taking  care  that  each  store’s 
manager  and  merchandise  manager 
are  people  who  themselves  have  sound 
experience  in  merchandising  and  in 
buying. 

The  Merchandise.  Fedway  stores  con¬ 
centrate  on  middle-range  price  levels, 
starting  with  the  top-price  best-sellers 
of  the  chain  competition  in  each  com¬ 
munity.  How  far  into  the  higher  price 
merchandise  a  Fedway  store  will  ex¬ 
tend  its  range  will  be  determined  by 
local  demand. 

The  emphasis  on  an  informal  living 
style  will  be  reflected  in  the  stocks  and 
the  way  they  are  presented.  Each  store 
is  a  complete  department  store,  but 
there  will  be  more  emphasis  than  the 
average  department  store  places  on 
sporting  goods,  sportswear,  tools  and 
hobby  equipment  and  major  appli¬ 
ances.  Within  each  department,  em¬ 
phasis  will  lean  toward  informal  and 
casual  styles. 

For  some  of  the  departments,  cer¬ 
tain  principles  of  merchandise  selec¬ 
tion  and  presentation  have  been  ex¬ 
plicitly  stated.  For  example,  furniture 
departments  will  stress  furniture  that 
is  "child-resistant,  scuff-proof,  easier  to 
clean  and  keep  clean,  made  with  pro¬ 
tective  finishes  that  don’t  show  dust.” 

A  great  deal  of  imaginative  plan¬ 
ning  has  gone  into  the  matter  of  fur¬ 
niture  display.  Fedway  aims  to  keep 
it  as  fresh  and  new  looking  as  fashion 
display.  For  backgrounds  there  are 
movable  metal  frames  to  which  panels 
can  be  attached  to  create  room  back¬ 
grounds  quickly.  There  will  be  no 


permanent  elaborate  model  room  setLnder  foa 
ups.  feeautyrest 

The  stress  on  selling  a  style  of  livings  Fedwa) 
rather  than  merchandise  per  se  has  ledlMBStructio 
to  a  breakdown  of  traditional  depart  jings  stock 
mental  divisions  in  some  cases.  Fwlln  men’s  ^ 
example,  table  appliances,  in  forma' Line  and  c 
flatware,  glassware,  china,  pottery  andfjrand  appi 
a  wide  variety  of  service  accessories  aitW  the  stoi 
brought  together  in  a  section  devotedjjartment, 
to  informal  entertaining;  while  fit^jlinens,  bo 
china,  sterling  and  fine  stemware  artlwear,  shoe 
grouped  in  another  section.  I 

A  “Do-It-Yourself  Shop”  adjoins  thtlyisual  M< 
major  appliance  section  in  each  stortl Fedway ’s  s 
Here  the  customer  finds  power  tooU,|of  the  ir 
hand  tools,  paints  (with  a  color-mixlpromotioi 
ing  service);  all  of  the  equipment  andling  exper 
many  of  the  supplies  needed  for  buildlperience; 
ing  and  rebuilding  jobs;  a  complete  I  within  ret 
series  of  instruction  books,  and  knowllgs  from  l 
edgeable  salesmen  to  give  advice.  I  the  expe 
In  this  "Do-It-Yourself”  set-up  Fed  I  icntation 
way  capitalizes  on  a  well  recognizee!  ing  of  th 
national  trend  and  gives  evidence  dlout  line 
its  intention  to  compete  fully  with  thtl  diandise. 
mail  order  chains.  lach  case 

,  '  I  and  testii 

/Private  Brand  Merchandise.  Anothetl  don  dire 
aspect  of  Fedway’s  full  com  petition  I  buyer  an 
with  the  chains  is  its  private  brands. I  fetches  ( 
Fedway  executives  do  not  talk  as  fre^l  method 
ly  about  their  eventual  goal  in  private!  worked  < 
brands  as  they  do  about  other  aspect! I  of  mere! 
of  merchandising.  They  will  certainly  I  as  they 
carry  more  private  brand  goods  than!  combina 
the  average  department  store  does.!  These  i 
They  are  starting  off  with  Fedway  j  requireri 
brands,  with  AMC  brands,  some  olj  for  stocl 
which  will  be  labeled  Fedway,  and  I  nnge  o 
national  brands.  A  grade  classification!  hang  ro 
system  has  been  adopted  for  all  the!  level  sp: 
private  brand  merchandise:  Fedway  |  j  facilit 
Special,  Fedway  De  Luxe,  Fedway  Su-I  and  to 
preme.  In  passing,  it  may  be  noted!  extend 
that  this  simplifies  presentation,  sign- 1  dismani 
ing  and  sales  training.  |  The  fa^ 

The  strictest  line  concentration  ap-|  largely 
pears  in  major  appliances.  Here  Fed- 1  promot 
way  stcKks  a  complete  Hotpoint  lint!  jpeaks 
and  a  complete  Fedway  line  in  the! 
three  Fedway  grades,  which  will  bfl  Smplif 
competitive  with  the  private  branch  j  Fedwai 
of  the  chains.  In  air  conditioners,  fa!  ientati( 
which  the  market  in  the  Southwest  fa!  But  it 
huge,  the  only  line  stocked  carriol  lelf-ser 
Fedway’s  own  label.  |  it  aim 
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Of  10  mattresses  in  the  bedding  de¬ 
triments  of  the  Corpus  Chrisd  and 
iVichita  Falls  stores,  one  is  an  Eng- 
ander  foam,  one  is  the  Simmons 
Seautyrest  and  the  remaining  eight 
lie  Fedways  of  different  qualities  and 
constructions.  The  entire  floorcover- 
ings  stock  carries  the  Fedway  label. 

In  men’s  wear  there  is  one  national 
line  and  one  Fedway  line.  Fedway’s 
brand  appears  on  varying  proportions 
of  the  stock,  in  practically  every  de- 
paruuent,  including  sporting  goods, 
linens,  boys’,  infants’  and  children’s 
wear,  shoes  and  all  apparel  lines. 

Visual  Merchandising.  Lois  Munn, 
Fedway’s  sales  promotion  head,  is  one 
of  the  increasing  number  of  retail 
promotion  specialists  who  have  buy¬ 
ing  experience  as  well  as  selling  ex¬ 
perience;  like  many  of  them  she  has 
within  recent  years  shifted  her  empha¬ 
sis  from  the  written  word  to  produc¬ 
tive  experiments  with  the  visual  pre¬ 
sentation  of  merchandise.  The  fixtur- 
ing  of  the  Fedway  stores  was  worked 
out  line  by  line  for  all  typies  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  The  finished  product  in 
ach  case  is  the  result  of  conferences 
and  testing  involving  the  sales  promo¬ 
tion  director,  the  display  director,  the 
buyer  and  the  architect-desigjner.  The 
sketches  on  page  12  show  how  the  best 
method  of  assortment  display  was 
worked  out  individually  for  each  line 
of  merchandise.  The  fixtures,  varied 
as  they  are,  are  nearly  all  different 
combinations  of  a  few  basic  units. 
These  ingeniously  meet  the  varying 
requirements  of  different  departments 
for  stock  space  as  well  as  the  whole 
range  of  merchandise  display  needs: 
hang  rods,  tiered  shelves  and  counter 
level  space.  Each  fixture  incorporates 
a  facility  for  feature  display  to  guide 
and  to  stop  traffic.  Even  those  which 
extend  to  the  ceiling  can  be  quickly 
dismantled  and  rearranged  or  moved. 
The  fact  that  fixturing  has  been  so 
largely  a  responsibility  of  the  sales 
promotion  organization  at  Fedway 
speaks  for  itself. 

Simplified  Selling.  The  purpose  of  the 
Fedway  system  of  merchandise  pre¬ 
sentation  is  to  facilitate  pre-selection. 
But  it  is  flexible.  It  does  not  mean 
self-service  all  over  the  store,  nor  does 
it  aim  to  cut  selling  costs  by  reducing 


Six  ways 

Liberty  Mutual  helps  you 

CONTROL 
INSURANCE  COSTS 


1 .  Liberty  Mutual  serves  you  direct  through  full¬ 
time  company  representatives  who  know  department 
store  operations  and  problems.  Direct  service  is  fast 
and  dependable  . . .  and  it  cuts  selling  and  handling 
costs. 

2.  You  get  coverage  advice  from  men  whose  job 
is  to  protect  you  fully  with  the  right  kind  of  policies. 

3.  You  get  Loss  Prevention  service  from  men 
who  know  store  hazards  from  top  to  bottom,  how  ac¬ 
cidents  are  caused  and  how  prevented. 

4.  Liberty  Mutual  claims  service  works  to  restore 
injured  workers  to  their  jobs  and  to  create  good  will 
for  your  store  by  handling  customer  claims  promptly 
and  tactfully. 

5.  From  this  long  experience— and  from  special 
studies  made  with  leading  stores  —  Liberty  Mutual 
can  help  you  tailor  an  accident  prevention  program 
to  fit  your  special  needs. 

6.  As  a  mutual  company,  we  are  owned  by  and 
managed  for  the  benefit  of  our  policyholders  ...  to 
help  them  reduce  accidents  and  control  their  insur¬ 
ance  costs.  This  plan  has  resulted  in  substantial  sav¬ 
ings  for  stores  large  and  snxalL 


Would  you  like  more  facts  on  other  stores  —  plus  a 
special  proposal  for  your  stortf  There’s  no  obligation. 
Just  call  the  Liberty  Mutual  office  in  your  city.  Or 
write  us  at  175  Berkeley  Street.  Boston. 


LI  BERTY  W  MUTUAL 


HOME  OFFICE:  SOSTON 
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the  salesperson’s  function  to  that  of 
cashier  and  wrapper.  It  does  recog¬ 
nize  that  for  some  merchandise  the 
customer  neither  needs  nor  wants  per¬ 
sonalized  service;  she  simply  wants  to 
see  what  is  available,  make  her  selec¬ 
tion  and  finish  the  transaction  quick¬ 
ly.  In  such  departments,  at  Fedway, 
the  customer  will  be  encouraged  to 
wait  on  herself  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  counters  between  her  and  the 
merchandise;  it  is  there  for  her  to  look 
over  and,  if  she  wishes  to,  pick  it  up 
and  hand  it  to  a  salesperson.  The 
salesf>erson  is  not  less  important  in 
this  set-up;  on  the  contrary,  she  is  re¬ 
garded  as  too  important,  for  what  she 
knows  about  merchandise  and  about 
customer  needs,  to  have  her  time  used 
unproductively.'  This  knowledge  is 
not  new  in  retailing,  but  department 
stores  have  been  dilatory  about  apply¬ 
ing  it  to  the  rather  wide  range  of  mer¬ 
chandise  on  which  customers  don’t  re¬ 
quire  personalized  selling  and  rather 
resent  the  waste  of  time  involved.  The 
clinging  to  full  service  setups  for  all 
kinds  of  merchandise  has  had  as  bad 
an  effect  on  employee  morale  as  on  ex¬ 
pense  rates.  No  girl  who  really  likes 
selling  will  stay  long  on  a  job  that 
reduces  itself  to  making  change  for 
impatient  shoppers.  Realistic  use  of 
self-service  frees  the  salesperson  for 
the  work  that  is  interesting:  selling 
where  knowledge  of  the  merchandise 
and  ability  to  handle  people  is  re¬ 
quired. 

Sales  Training.  This  kind  of  selling— 
the  professional  kind— is  imp>ortant  in 
Fedway  planning.  It  is  here,  through 
salesf>ersons  trained  to  present  mer¬ 
chandise  imaginatively  and  with  au¬ 
thority,  that  the  stores  expect  to  have 
the  important  edge  on  chain  compe¬ 
tition.  The  presence  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  manager  on  the  selling  floor  is 
part  of  the  system.  Salesp>eople  (un¬ 
varyingly  called  “sales  associates’’)  will 
sell  in  related,  adjoining  departments; 
there  will  be  few  counters  to  create 
physical  obstacles  to  interselling.  Not 
only  their  training  but  the  store  layout 
and  the  visible  stock  arrangements  will 
help  to  keep  them  familiar  with  the 
merchandise.  Reserve  stocks  will  be 
right  at  hand  in  perimeter  rooms  ad¬ 
joining  the  departments. 

In  each  store,  in  addition  to  the  reg¬ 


ular  departmental  sales  force,  there 
will  be  a  flying  squad,  specially 
trained  to  sell  in  most  departments. 
Hiring  is  done,  of  course,  at  each 
store;  each  store  has  its  own  personnel 
manager,  who  has  had  a  training  peri¬ 
od  at  New  York  headquarters. 

Fedway’s  group-wide  personnel  man¬ 
ager  is  Richard  Warnick,  a  former 
Montgomery  Ward  man.  His  New 
York  training  staff,  directed  by  Muriel 
Deutsch,  will  send  packaged  training 
material  to  the  stores  p>eriodically,  and 
the  local  personnel  managers  will  have 
regular  group  conferences  and  refresh¬ 
er  training. 

The  home  furnishings  selling  staff 
is  getting  extra  attention.  These 
people  are  selected  and  trained  for 
specialty  selling,  and  will  work  outside 
the  store  as  much  as  inside.  Outside 
selling  is  particularly  stressed  for  the 
major  appliances  set-up,  where  Lee 
Jalkut’s  point  of  view  about  salesmen 
is  summed  up  in  the  terse  slogan, 
“Keep  ’em  out  of  the  store!’’ 

However,  the  basic  line  of  Fedway 
training  is  even  more  interesting  than 
that.  The  selling  staffs  of  the  new 
stores  in  the  Southwest  are  being  in¬ 
doctrinated  with  the  idea  that  Fedway 
is  selling  not  just  merchandise  but  a 
new  style  of  living.  The  essence  of  it 
is  informality;  labor-saving  equipment, 
furniture  and  decoration;  and  much 
emphasis  on  the  enjoyment  of  leisure 
time.  The  salespeople  are  shown  how 
merchandise  assortments  reflect  this 
idea;  how  the  advertising  and  displays 
emphasize  it.  They  see  that  informal¬ 
ity  (kept  smart  by  meticulous  house¬ 
keeping)  is  the  keynote  in  the  design 
and  layout  of  the  stores  themselves. 

The  customers  are  explained  and 
described  to  the  salespeople  in  terms 
that  excite  their  imagination;  they  are 
interested  to  recognize  in  these  de¬ 
scriptions  their  own  histories  and  am¬ 
bitions.  Many  of  the  people  in  the 
mushrooming  communities  that  Fed¬ 
way  will  serve  are  new  to  the  South¬ 
west.  Most  of  the  newcomers  are 
young,  building  homes,  starting  fami¬ 
lies.  They  work  short  work  weeks  in 
ultra-modem  plants,  and  in  many 
cases  they  have  been  influenced  to 
come  here  by  the  idea  that  they  can 
live  with  more  leisure  and  freedom 
than  they  have  previously  known. 
The  opportunities  for  sp>orts  and  rec¬ 


reation  are  many.  opened  t 

Thus  the  merchandise  training  L  to  New 
related  to  a  style  of  living,  and  the  there,  pi 
salespeople  are  trained  to  evaluatf  to  Texas 
their  merchandise  and  present  it  in  tier  Coi 
these  terms.  Thoroughly  imbued  with  hours, 
the  Fedway  idea,  they  are  encouraged  traffic  m 
to  regard  themselves  as  advisors  on  breaking 
how  to  select,  how  to  use  and  how  to  penses; 
enjoy.  “not  ra 

conscioii 

Central  Advertising  and  Display.  Un¬ 
der  the  sales  promotion  head  in  Nev  The  Sto 
York,  Fedway  has  assembled  an  adver-  architeci 
tising  and  display  team  from  whidi  stores,  h 
material  will  flow  out  to  the  individ-  a  set  of  I 
ual  stores.  The  advertising  director  the  idea 
is  Martin  Jones;  art  director,  Thoraai  been  ca 
O’Toole,  display  director,  Neil  Fergu-  The  ext 
son.  To  assure  flexibility,  their  staft  ,  concrete 
will  provide  a  selection  of  ads  and  ]  white, 
window'  plans  from  which  the  local  the  stre( 
store  can  choose.  To  assure  close  con-  window’ 
tact  between  headquarters  and  stores,  i  flanked 
there  will  be  regular  meetings  in  New  dows.  I 
York  at  which  the  store  ad  and  display  band  of 
managers  will  take  part  in  develop  |  extend 
ment  of  seasonal  plans.  j  shelterii 

The  first  promotion  job  Fedway  had  |  of  the  i 
to  do  was  to  introduce  itself  to  the*  formed 
people  of  Wichita  Falls  and  Corpus^*  erandl 
Christi.  A  booklet  explaining  the  (see  paj 
store,  with  emphasis  on  credit  plans,  able  un 
was  mailed  in  Wichita  Falls  on  August  ferent  c 
1,  in  Corpus  Christi  on  August  8.  L  chandis 
With  the  booklet  went  an  application,^  can  be 
for  credit  accounts.  The  booklet  alow  .  to  serve 
produced  a  30  per  cent  return  in  i  and  dis 
Wichita  Falls  within  two  weeks.  At  movabl 
the  same  time,  a  team  of  personal  so-  ceiling. 
Heitors  provided  by  the  A.  J.  Wood  the  wit 
Co.  was  at  work.  Frank  Meley  and  which 
Charles  Naumann,  Fedway’s  general  arrange 
eredit  manager,  estimated  at  that  ,  louvere 
point  that  the  Wichita  Falls  and  Cor-  the  wii 
pus  Christi  stores  would  open  with  singly. 
40,000  charge  customers  between  them,  Prov 
and  that  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  have  b 
volume  would  be  done  on  credit.  Ac-  added 
count  plates  were  mailed  to  credit  ap  ■  Palls  bi 
plicants  10  days  before  the  opening,  at  Cor] 
and  on  that  same  day  full  page  ads  pany  c 
announced  the  mailing  and  went  on  '  and  bu 
to  solicit  more  accounts.  In  the  adver¬ 
tisement  there  was  some  shift  of  em-  The  Pi 
phasis  from  charge  accounts  to  budget  >  The  fi 
credit.  ^t’n  ii 

millior 

Traffic.  The  ready-to-wear  on  Fedway’s  |  poup 
rods  and  shelves  when  the  two  store  '  ope 
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opened  this  month  had  been  delivered 
to  New  York,  marked  and  ticketed 
there,  placed  on  hangers  and  carried 
to  Texas  by  trucks  of  the  Gilbert  Car¬ 
rier  Corp.  Total  elapsed  time:  92 
hours.  Edward  Houghton,  Fedway’s 
traffic  manager,  has  a  lot  of  plans  for 
breaking  bottlenecks  and  cutting  ex¬ 
penses;  his  governing  rule  is  to  be 
"not  rate-conscious  but  landed-cost¬ 
conscious.” 


STEIN  PROFESSIONAL 
PRESSING  UNIT  with 


Electric  Steam  Generator 


^OMPLETE  and  highly  effi¬ 
cient  combination  pressing 
unit  now  being  used  in  Altera¬ 
tion  Departments  everywhere. 
Helps  speed  up  the  work  with 
a  substantial  saving  in  time  and 
labor. 


The  Store  Plants.  Meyer  Katzman, 
architect  and  designer  of  the  Fedway 
stores,  has  produced  a  basic  store  and 
a  set  of  basic  fixtures,  in  both  of  which 
the  ideal  of  flexibility  seems  to  have 
been  carried  to  its  practical  limits. 
The  exterior  walls  are  made  of  precast 
concrete  panels,  coated  in  a  glistening 
white.  Show  windows  extend  along 
the  street  floor;  above,  the  building  is 
windowless.  The  main  entrances  are 
flanked  by  wide  “see-through”  win¬ 
dows.  Framework  of  the  windows  is  a 
band  of  precast  terrazzo  panels  which 
extend  up  to  the  concrete  canopy 
sheltering  the  entrance  facade.  Most 
of  the  interior  walls  are  made  of  pre¬ 
formed  modular  panels  locked  togeth¬ 
er  and  hooked  to  the  ceiling.  Fixtures 
(see  page  12)  are  largely  interchange¬ 
able  units  which  are  assembled  in  dif¬ 
ferent  combinations  for  different  mer¬ 
chandise.  Free-standing  fixtures  which 
can  be  carried  up  to  ceiling  height 
to  serve  as  partitions  as  well  as  stock 
and  display  units  are  hooked,  like  the 
movable  walls,  to  metal  strips  in  the 
ceiling.  The  same  principle  is  used  in 
the  window  display  facilities.  Panels 
which  hook  to  the  ceiling  can  be 
arranged  as  a  continuous  wall  or  a 
I  louvered  background;  they  can  divide 
•  the  window  into  sections  or  be  used 
singly. 

Provisions  for  future  expansion 
have  been  made.  Extra  stories  can  be 
added  to  both  the  two-floor  Wichita 
^  Falls  building  and  the  three-floor  store 
at  Corpus  Christi.  The  Austin  Com¬ 
pany  of  Cleveland  are  the  engineers 
and  builders  for  the  project. 


With  only  a  mini¬ 
mum  installation 
expense  Stein  Pro¬ 
fessional  Units  can 
be  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  in  your  altera¬ 
tion  department 
ready  to  do  the 
work  quickly  and 
economically. 


PATRICK 

Electric 

Steam 

Generator 
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Completely  Self-Contained  Unit 
Fully  Automatic  Water  and 
Electric  Controls 
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/^UR  Patrick  Electric-Steam  Boiler  meets  these  require- 
ments  fully.  No  smoke  —  no  smell  —  no  flues  —  no  space 
problem  or  costly  installation.  Patrick  Boilers  are  free  from 
excessive  heat  and  there  are  no  exhaust  gases  to  contend  with, 
as  with  gas  or  oil-fired  boilers.  Our  unit  is  fully  insulated  and 
it  does  not  create  room  heat.  Its  operation  is  automatic. 
Simply  turn  on  the  switch  and  in  ten  to  fifteen  minutes 
full  steam  pressure  is  available,  steam  pressure  generated  from 
ten  to  one  hundred  pounds.  Underwriter’s  Laboratories  and 
A.S.M.E.  approved  to  meet  all  state  and  local  requirements. 


The  Proof.  So  Fedway  is  launched. 
The  first  two  stores  are  expected  to 
turn  in  a  minimum  volume  of  $13 
million  in  their  first  year;  the  initial 
group  of  seven  in  their  first  full  year 
of  operation  are  expected  to  do  $50 


M.A  WliKyCE  STEEN  C003EE^A\Y 

11’.  V/fie  Umrmm  .  .  Ckirmffo  7.  iHimoim 


million.  But  what  the  retail  world  ‘ 
will  be  waiting  for  is  news  about  that 
expense  rate.  If  Fedway  can  better 
the  national  department  store  expense 
average  by  from  seven  to  ten  percent¬ 
age  points— and  that’s  the  goal— then 
Fred  Lazarus  will  have  put  a  period  to 
some  long  drawn-out  debates  about 
store  futures.  And  it’s  not  too  much 
to  say  that  for  the  next  several  months 
the  two  most  interesting  and  closely 
followed  jobs  in  the  retail  world  will 
be  those  of  the  managers  of  Fedway’s 
first  two  units:  at  Wichita  Falls,  John 
L.  Price,  and  at  Corpus  Christi,  Rob¬ 
ert  Riley. 


Crmnter-move  (Continued  from  page  17) 
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WOOD’S  RMAS* 
The  Friendly  Personal 
Door-to-Door 
Solicitation  Service 
OFFERS  YOU: 


A  controlled  number  of  new 
charge  customers  DAILY¬ 
WEEKLY-MONTHLY. 


A  controlled  number  of  new 
charge  customers  at  a  con¬ 
trolled  cost. 


A  controlled  number  of  new 
charge  customers  from  pre¬ 
selected  areas. 


Daily  reports  on  causes  of  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction  or  dissatis¬ 
faction. 


►  A  permanent,  economical,  prac¬ 
tical  program  for  continually 
increasing  charge  sales. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  ANALYSIS: 

"Gauging  the  Effectiveness 
of  Charge  Account 
Solicitation  Methods." 


A.  J.  WOOD  &  COMPANY 

1518  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

•The  Research  Method  of  Account  Soltcitation 


effort  will  be  made  to  force  slow  items 
upon  them. 

Associated’s  leaders  believe  that  fail¬ 
ure  to  work  closely  with  buyers  in  the 
respective  stores  would  be  a  crucial 
failure.  Buyers  will  be  regarded  as 
the  key  men  in  merchandise  selection, 
and  committees  w'ill  be  formed  among 
them  to  guide  Associated  in  channel¬ 
ling  its  efforts  along  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  lines.  Associated’s  headquarters 
in  the  Merchandise  Mart  here  will  be 
made  a  “buyer’s  headquarters.’’  Clin¬ 
ics  will  be  held  with  the  buyers  as 
participants. 

Besides  Brock,  the  officers  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  include  Harry  M.  Englestein 


of  South  Center  Store,  vice-presiden 
and  I.  Annes  of  .\nnes  Departmei 
Store  in  Northwest  Chicago,  secretan 
treasurer.  The  corporate  setup  acceni 
equal  participation,  with  each  men) 
ber  company  subscribing  to  five  shares 
no  more  nor  less,  and  agreeing  to  sel 
them  back  to  the  corporation  if  thes 
should  wish  to  withdraw. 

Charter  members  include  Ollswanj 
Department  Store,  Elmhurst;  Lords 
Department  Store,  Evanston;  Anne 
Department  Store,  Meyer  Brothers 
Sabath  Department  Store,  Frank’s  Dt 
partment  Store,  Home  Store,  Harr 
M.  Englestein,  and  Friedman’s  Dcpan 
ment  Store,  all  of  Chicago. 
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Bolllenerk  Breaker  (Continued  from  page  21) 


management  can  immediately  ascer¬ 
tain  the  results  of  an  advertised  sale, 
sales  by  department  for  the  previous 
day  and  type  of  merchandise  sold  in 
conjunction  with  unit  control.  Bound 
in  a  loose-leaf  binder  in  consecutive 
order  by  control  number,  these  daily 
summary  sheets  remain  on  manage¬ 
ment’s  desk  for  immediate  and  ready 
reference.  Past  and  recent  perform¬ 
ance  may  be  compared  and  analyzed 
without  need  to  call  another  depart¬ 
ment  for  figures.  The  daily  summary 
sheet  also  provides  space  for  weather, 
special  selling  events  by  departments, 
day  and  type  of  response. 

The  machine  has  three  control 
counters:  one  for  total  dollar  amounts, 
unit  totals  by  departments,  and  ta|)e 
openings.  The  keys  are  kept  in  the 
office  during  the  day  so  that  no  totals 
can  be  cleared  except  by  authorized 
persons.  There  is  also  a  control  key 
for  jamming  or  for  any  attempted 
tampering  with  totals.  If,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  a  complement  of  nines  were  to 
be  put  in  to  change  totals,  the  ma¬ 
chine  would  lock  and  could  be  released 
only  through  the  control  key.  A  num¬ 
ber  key  could  also  place  a  sales  num¬ 
ber  beside  each  sale  if  we  wished  to 


M.  Englestein,  and  Friedman’s  Dcpan 
ment  Store,  all  of  Chicago. 
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the  machine,  then  all  is  in  balance  at  fig 
the  same  time.  This  we  now  have-  post  off 
and  at  a  savings  of  four  hours  daily  ol  crease  it 
a  sales  audit  clerk’s  time.  We  have  at  ladon  si 
present  a  difference  of  $3.76  between  ^ter  s 
detail  and  control  for  the  first  six 
month’s  operation. 

The  new  machine  has  also  effected 
savings  in  forms.  Our  ledger  cards 
have  been  cut  to  half-size,  yet  we  still 
get  as  many  entries  on  them  as  on  tht 
larger  forms. 

The  very  exptensive  one-time  carbon 
type  of  customer’s  statement  has  been 
replaced  with  a  neat,  clean-cut,  printed 
statement  with  a  legend  in  the  left- 
hand  column  for  description  of  item. 

We  expected  to  meet  some  customa 
resistance  when  we  shifted  from  con¬ 
ventional  billing  to  the  legend  type  of 
statement  but  encountered  none  what¬ 
soever.  The  new  statement  has  proven 
as  satisfactory  to  them  as  it  has  to  m.| 

In  fact,  improved  relations  have  re 
sulted  all  around.  The  new  system 
has  not  only  made  possible  prompt 
and  efficient  service  to  our  customen, 
but  has  streamlined  our  entire  proced¬ 
ure,  improving  our  accounting  con¬ 
trols  at  a  substantial  yearly  savings. 


Sales  Audit.  The  heart  of  any  retail 
business  control,  as  everyone  knows, 
is  its  sales  audit.  When  a  cash  check 
and  sales  agree  with  the  amounts  on 


PRINTING  NEEDS 

Press  Time  Available  at  Eastern  Pennsylvolii 
newspaper  plant.  Tabloid  or  Standard  size  nrM- 
prpers  up  to  40  pages.  Limited  composition  1 
desired.  Newsprint  on  hand.  Prompt,  quoth 
service.  For  estimates  address  Box  100,  c/o  No¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 
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Weather  and  Retail  Planning  {Continued  from  page  22) 


provide  an  extra  statistical  column  for 
weather?  A  bit  of  research  along  this 
line  will  more  than  pay  for  the  clerical 
expense. 

When  department  sales  are  well 
over  last  year,  the  buyer  and  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  will  amiably  agree  that 
superior  style  sense  and  shrewd  buying 
deserve  the  credit.  But  when  depart¬ 
ment  sales  keep  falling  behind  last 
year,  the  famous  buyer’s  lament  can  be 
heard  upstairs  in  the  front  office;  “It’s 
the  lousy  weather.”  Perhaps  that  extra 
statistical  column  called  “weather" 
may  pay  off  in  a  better  system  for  rat¬ 
ing  buying  personnel. 

A  store’s  sales  budget  is  carefully 
planned.  The  conflicting  opinions  of 
top  economists  (both  private  and  gov¬ 
ernment)  are  evaluated;  Federal  Re- 
ser\'e  figures  are  studied,  ranging  from 
post  office  receipts  to  percentage  in- 
CTcase  in  construction  spending;  popu¬ 
lation  shifts  and  trends  are  considered. 
After  all  these  factors  have  been 
weighed,  management  sets  its  goals  for 
a  specific  percentage  increase  over  last 
d  year’s  sales  in  each  department  in  the 
|j  store.  Last  year’s  sales  are  almost  al¬ 
ii  ways  used  as  a  base.  Well,  did  last 
K  year's  sales  in  rainwear  or  beachwear 
(X  ladies’  suits  afford  a  prop>er  base? 
in  Did  exceptionally  favorable  weather 
inflate  the  normal  sales  or  was  unfav- 
i  orable  weather  resf>onsible  for  a  pessi- 
[t  mistic  and  untrue  picture?  Can  the 
n.  itore  head,  while  working  on  his  fall 
H  budget,  trust  his  weather  memory  or 
n-  will  that  rainy  weekend  which  ruined 
o(  his  golf  tournament  help  to  form  his 
It.  opinion  of  last  year’s  weather? 
n  Not  long  ago,  the  merchandise  man- 
u.  ager  of  a  West  Coast  department  store 
adied  if  I  thought  a  correlation  study 
m  between  weather  and  the  sale  of  a 
pt  bnnd-name  ladies’  suit  would  be  of 
n,  my  value.  I  answered  that  no  one  can 
^  grantee  the  findings  in  research  of 
g  coo-  any  subject  but  if  the  sales  volume  of 
ngs.  this  suit  were  large  perhaps  an  analysis 
—  would  be  worth  the  expense.  And 
«en  if  our  study  resulted  in  the  con- 
, _ .  dusion  that  the  weather-sales  relation- 

ennsyivaii 

j  size  iMwi-  dup  was  weak,  it  would  be  worth 
npoiitioiii  anething  in  his  planning  to  know 
'Ids  conclusion.  We  went  ahead  with 

00,  e/o  N* 

the  study.  We  analyzed  records  of 


sales,  advertising  and  window  display 
of  this  brand-name  suit,  compared 
fluctuations  in  store-wide  sales,  and 
correlated  these  data  with  past  weather 
records.  Both  the  manufacturer  and 
store  management  had  assumed  for 
many  years  that  their  campaign  in 
publicizing  thh  suit  as  “lightweight” 
would  pay  off  in  increased  sales  during 
warm  temperatures— and  the  warmer 
the  better.  Both  manufacturer  and 
store  management  were  surprised  to 
learn  that  contrary  to  their  assump¬ 
tion,  sales  dropped  sharply  when  tem¬ 
peratures  were  above  the  75-80  degree 
mark.  Thousands  of  advertising  dol¬ 
lars  could  have  been  directed  to  better 
advantage  had  this  one  fact  been 
known— a  fact  which  was  somehow  lost 
because  it  was  not  in  line  with  their 
assumptions.  As  further  evidence  that 
one  cannot  forecast  the  findings  of  a 
research  study,  the  analysis  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  display  expenditures  clearly 
indicated  that  one  newspaper  consist¬ 
ently  sold  more  of  these  suits  than  the 
other  two  used  and  that  the  value  of 
window'  display  for  this  suit  in  this 
store  had  been  greatly  underrated. 

In  the  examples  which  1  have  cited, 
1  have  tried  to  stress  that  weather  ad¬ 
vice  can  be  of  value  even  when  a 
w’eather  forecast  is  not  included.  The 
application  of  such  weather  informa¬ 
tion  is  projjerly  called  “Applied  Cli¬ 
matology.”  Another  form  of  Meteor¬ 
ology  involves  the  weather  forecast 
and  here  too,  retailing  is  far  behind 
other  industries  in  its  use. 


Weather  forecasting,  while  called  a 
science,  must  at  least  be  considered  an 
inexact  science.  While  every  mathe¬ 
matician  agrees  that  two  times  two  are 
four,  you  may  often  find  a  half-dozen 
forecasters  arrive  at  six  different  fore¬ 
casts  for  the  same  weather  situation.  A 
weather  forecast  is  a  guess— if  done  by 
a  trained  meteorologist,  perhaps  an 
educated  guess— but  a  guess,  neverthe¬ 
less.  The  percentage  of  accuracy  in  a 
forecast  w'ill  depend  upon  the  skill  of 
the  individual  forecaster,  the  weather 
pattern  and  location  of  forecast  area, 
and  many  other  factors.  Anyone  who 
has  w'orked  with  the  verification  of 
forecasts  will  avoid  using  percentages 
of  accuracy,  but  let  us,  for  the  purpose 
of  illustration,  be  very  critical  and 
claim  that  the  average  24-  or  48-hour 
forecast  will  be  right  75  per  cent  of  the 
time.  Even  though  the  weatherman 
makes  good  cartoon  copy,  a  check  of 
his  forecasts  over  a  long  period  will 
show  at  least  that  much  accuracy. 

If  we  have,  by  now,  established  what 
most  favorable  weather  means  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  specific  weather-sensitive  items 
and  we  are  ready  to  schedule  our  ad¬ 
vertising  to  coincide  with  this  weather, 
certainly  the  75  per  cent  accuracy  of 
the  professional  will  produce  better  re¬ 
sults  than  the  50  per  cent  probability 
of  a  pure  guess. 

Other  industries  have  found  weath¬ 
er  advices  to  be  of  great  value.  More 
weather  awareness  and  more  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  is  being  done  by  Applied 
Climatology  and  Applied  Weather 
Forecasting  would  surely  be  profitable 
to  retailing. 


Thread  and  Seams  {Continued  from  page  36) 


ly  fugitive  colors.  A  garment  sewn 
with  such  thread  may  present  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  both  color  staining  and  seam 
ojjenings. 

Authorities  in  seam  engineering  ad¬ 
vise,  however,  that  strong  seams  can 
be  made  even  with  this  quality  thread, 
provided  the  proper  seam  type,  the 
number  of  stitches  per  inch,  resistance 
of  the  fabric  to  seam  slippage  and 
other  factors  are  scrupulously  consid¬ 
ered.  Even  a  seam  sewn  on  the  bias 
of  the  fabric,  which  is  highly  subject 
to  tliread  breakage  because  of  the 
stretching  of  the  cloth,  can  be  satisfac¬ 


tory  in  spite  of  poor  quality  thread. 
With  a  type  of  stitch  that  yields  to 
dimensional  changes,  breakage  should 
not  occur. 

In  any  case,  the  serviceability  prop 
erties  that  we  as  retailers  believe 
should  be  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception  in  ready-to-wear  clothing- 
properties  which  the  consumer  wants 
and  should  have  for  satisfactory  end 
use  service— cannot  be  taken  for  grant¬ 
ed.  They  are  not  likely  to  exist  unless 
they  are  specified  as  definite  condi¬ 
tions  of  purchase  demanded  of  the 
manufacturer  by  the  retailer. 


STORES 


Meier  &  Frank 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

en,  and  no  interest  is  charged  to  bor¬ 
rowers. 

Throughout  the  organization,  there 
prevails  a  spirit  of  oneness  with  the 
community.  During  World  War  II— 
and  ever  since— the  store’s  employees 
built  an  outstanding  record  for  per- 
.sonal  participation  in  Red  Cross, 
USO,  auxiliary  police  and  fire  service, 
and  other  civilian  defense  activities. 
Thursday  became  traditional  Meier  & 
Frank  day  at  the  Portland  blood  donor 
centei,  so  consistent  were  the  employ¬ 
ees  in  their  donations. 

Although  the  store  today  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  waterfront  cubbyhole 
where  Oregon  travellers  came  to  gos¬ 
sip  and  exchange  their  goods  in  1857, 
old-timers  insist  that  the  spirit  has 
changed  little.  It’s  not  ^unusual  for 
a  customer  to  spend  a  few  pleasant 
minutes  gossiping  with  a  clerk  while 
making  his  purchase.  Such  neighbor¬ 
liness  may  not  be  reflected  immediate¬ 
ly  on  the  clerk’s  monthly  check,  but  it 
is  all  in  keeping  with  the  store’s  iden¬ 
tification  with  its  city. 

A  Chamber  of  Commerce  official 
points  out  that  almost  any  big  com¬ 
munity  enterprise  is  guaranteed  suc¬ 
cess  if  Meier  &  Frank  responds  favor¬ 
ably  to  the  “tap.”  The  store  and  its 
executives  have  always  been  active  in 
local  affairs.  Thus  it  was  no  accident 
that  the  city  singled  out  Aaron  M. 
Frank  for  special  honor.  Portland  an¬ 
nually  selects  a  “first  citizen,”  on  the 


ice  for  men's  tailor  shops 
and  women's  alteration 
rooms  will  help  stop  these 
losses. From  Coast  to  Coast, 
stores  large  and  small  are 
reducing  their  losses  with 
our  help. 

WRITE  OR  PHONE  FOR  FUU  DETAILS 


G.  J.  HARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  SHERIDAN  ROAD 
CHICAGO  40,  ILLINOIS 
EDgewaler  4-51 13 


basis  of  that  individual’s  personal 
efforts  in  civic  affairs,  and  Frank  won 
that  title  in  1930.  The  list  of  his  top 
civic  honors  and  activities  covers  two 
closely-written  pages.  All  of  these 
stand  for  active  participation,  not  just 
the  writing  of  a  check.  But,  as  Port¬ 
land  knows,  the  Frank  checkbook  is 
never  far  out  of  reach  when  something 
worthwhile  needs  help. 

Another  member  of  the  founding 
families,  the  late  Julius  L.  Meier,  was 
elected  governor  of  Oregon  in  1931. 
Among  the  major  state  improvements 
started  during  his  term  in  office  was 
organization  of  the  state  police- 

Frank  himself,  described  by  those 
who  know  him  as  a  human  dynamo, 
is  an  attorney,  and  is  a  director  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank.  He  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar  in  1913,  and  for 
three  years  was  associated  with  a 


prominent  Portland  legal  firm,  befc 
returning  to  service  with  the  stc 
He  started  there  as  wagon  boy  on  i 
delivery  route. 

Prized  among  the  books  in  the  sto 
library  are  several  unusual  volume 
the  six,  for  instance,  that  contain 
store’s  wartime  institutional  adver 
ing.  But  the  ones  shown  most  proud 
to  visitors  are  those  in  which  Frar 
Christmas  and  birthday  greetings  fra 
employees  are  preserved.  On  his  sij 
tieth  birthday  last  Spring,  he  and  Ml 
Frank  were  on  a  visit  to  the  Hawaii! 
Islands.  Shipped  airmail  to  them 
a  volume  thick  as  an  unabridged 
tionary  and  twice  as  large.  Its  pag 
were  covered  with  cards  and  lettd 
from  store  employees  of  every  ra 
Greetings  ranged  from  “Dear  Boss”  i 
“Pop.”  Their  sincerity,  his  friends 
port,  brought  real  tears  to  his  eyes. 


Why  Do  They  Snub  Retailing? 

(Continued  from  page  32) 


and  the  law.  Retailing  associations  can 
be  of  great  help  in  this  respect,  bring¬ 
ing  their  organization  and  technique 
to  bear  on  the  problem.  It  is  more 
essential  that  the  retailing  field  on  the 
whole  be  promoted  as  a  prestige  pro¬ 
fession  rather  than  a  few  isolated 
stores.  A  high  school  graduate  is  not 
likely  to  study  retailing  because  his 
home  town  store  seems  to  be  a  nice 
place;  if  the  whole  profession  appeals 
to  him,  however,  his  home  town  store 
will  seem  the  wisest  place  for  a  start. 

inform  the  Educators.  Another  job 
for  retailers  is  to  arouse  interest  in 
jxitential  students  by  changing  the 
views  of  their  teachers  and  advisors. 
High  school  commercial  teachers  and 
vocational  guidance  staffs  should  be 
supplied  with  literature  describing  re¬ 
tailing  as  a  profession  offering  good 
career  opportunities.  Rather  than 
complain  that  the  present  crop  of 
graduates  have  insufficient  prepara¬ 
tion  for  one  or  another  of  the  different 
phases  of  retailing,  the  retailer  should 
grasp  the  opportunity  to  let  the 
schools  know  exactly  what  it  is  in  a 
trainee’s  background  that  will  be  of 
most  value  to  the  store  and  insure  his 
rapid  advancement. 

The  same  program  of  providing  in¬ 
formation  should  be  carried  on  at  the 


junior  college  and  college  levels.  Ai| 
alert  buyer  lets  the  manufacti 
know  what  he  wants  in  a  produfl 
Why  doesn’t  store  management  app 
this  simple  practice  to  its  major  sour 
of  personnel?  Deluging  high  scho 
students,  their  teachers  and  pare 
with  publicity  to  the  effect  that  ret 
ing  is  a  worthwhile  profession  consul 
tutes  only  half  the  battle.  Retailai| 
must  go  to  the  higher  education 
levels  and  make  their  presence  felt  1jj| 
outlining  the  most  productive  currtf 
ula  for  the  junior  colleges  and  colle 
which  offer  retailing,  as  well  as  by  oulj 
lining  career  opportunities  and  d6j 
scribing  the  field  as  a  prestige  pio-| 
fession. 

A  publicity  program  promoting  thti 
retail  profession  can  be  accomplishc 
with  a  minimum  of  cost  by  associatioai| 
and  their  member  stores.  Many  sucl|J 
programs  are  in  existence  at  presen 
both  on  the  individual  store  and  thej 
association  level.  The  NRDGA  nutM 
bers  among  its  publications  a  list  af|r| 
booklets  designed  to  correct  mis 
ceptions  about  the  career  opportui 
ties  offered  by  retailing.  But  ind 
vidual  store  efforts  will  have  to  be] 
doubled  in  scope  and  intensity  befo 
any  real  progress  can  be  made  in 
tracting  its  rightful  share  of  stude 
to  retailing.  ' 
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